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The State Agricultural College. 
THE FARM BUILDNGS—No. 2, 








When a practical farmer, who has acquired 
some skill in his business, and who is able to 
bring to bear upon it the same sagacity and 
foresight that men in othor pursuits usw to aid 
them in all action that will further their inte- 
rests, comes to the conclusion that he must 
place on his farm structures that will aid him 
in rendering his land profitable, and which 
will permit him to do his work with economy 
and despatch, he has to consider several im- 
portant matters connected therewith, that will 
have a weighty influence on his action. These 
important matters are— 

1. What capital can be used for structures. 

2. What structures are most needed, for 


" present use, and how can they be planned so 


as to be rot only best adapted to the most 
immediate wants of the farm and its partially 
improved state, but also to its future wants, 
in connection with other buildings that must 
be constructed in the future? 

3. Should the necessities of taking care of 
crops be of the first importance, or shou!d the 
stock interests prevail? 

These are some of the main leading points 
which must present themselves to every intel- 
ligent farmer, who has got to that point where 
he knows that to make the most of his im. 
provements be must have other structures 
besides the old log barn, or the make shift 
shanties, which were put up b y him whena 
few acres only were cleared. 

The same rules that govern the intelligent 
farmer, in his outlay and his plans, should be 
applicable with but slight modifications on 
the estate known as the Agricultural College 
farm, with the additional consideration how- 
ever, that every structure is not only needed 
for the purposes of the farm economy, but 
also for educational purposes, and true econo- 
my imperatively demands that in this respect 
the State shall not stand still, Hence, before 
considering what is wanted in the way of 





buildings, we will take a hasty glance over the 
financial position of the institution, by way of 
making ourselves master of the first part of 
the subject, which is— 

What capital can be spared for the con 
struction of buildings to be used as stables, 
barns, sheds, tool houses, wagon houses and 
all the various purposes incident to a well 


conducted farm. 
1. We will take up the financial position of 


the institution just as it was found to be at 
the beginning of the month of May last, when 
the Board of Education had a meeting to 
consider its position and i's wants, At that 
time the whole indebtedness of the institution 
was found to be very nearly nineteen thousand 
dollars, thissum included the debt of between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand dollars. The 
whole of appropriation intended to be given 
to the institution by the Legislature of last 
winter was forty one thousand dollars, and the 
act provided that it should be applied to the 
“ paying the liabilities of the institution, the 
erection of a farm barn and shed, the repair 
of buildings, the payment of salaries of pro- 
fessors and teachers, and the payment of other 
necessary expenses to be incurred in the suc- 
cessful operation of said school during the 
years eighteen hundred and fifty-nire and 
sixty.” This sum, however, was not the 
amount actually appropriated, it was, by an 
error in the enrollment made only $37,500, 
and the institution was thus deprived of the 
use of $3,500. Besides this deducticn, no 
part of the sum could be realized till it had 
been collected from the taxes of 1860 and 186L. 
All moneys that were necessary to be used there 
for during the year 1859 in paying debts, and 
in support of the institution, were to be bor- 
rowed and interest paid on thesame. Of 
course this interest has also to be deducted 
out. of the appropriation, and as we have 
seen that at least nineteen thousand dollars 
were to be used the first year in paying debts, 
and certainly as much as nine thousand dol- 
lars would be needed to sustain the institu- 
tion and pay the actual necessities of its edu- 
cational and other departments, whilst the es- 
tate is in its incipient stages of improvement, 
up to the time when the returns from the 
taxes of 1860 could be realized, it must be 


|calculated that very nearly thirty thou- 


sand dollars of the appropriation would be 
used during the first fifteen months succeeding 
the Ist of January, 1859, having but $7,500 for 
the suppo:t of the institution for the succeeding 
year, and to provide for all the outlays nec- 
essary for the improvement of the estate.— 
From this brief statement and glance over 
the financial position of the institution, laid 
down in some such manner as the practical 
business man or farmer would necessarily 
adopt before commencing any system of 
buildings, it will! e seen that the farm is cut 
off from receiving any share of the appropri. 
ation. The urgent recessity of re-establish- 
ing its credit, and of endeavoring to wipe out 
its liabilities, and to cast off the incubus of 
debt that paralyzes its whole body, and clogs 
every attempt to advance, must control the 
policy of its government, and imperatively 
forbid that a single dollar should be laid out 
in the attempt to make permanent structures 
for farm use during the present year. This 
is more especially the case, when we know 
that the disastrous effects of the late summer 
frosts have been such as to cut off at least 
two-thirds of the produce of one of the most 
important crops, and no one.can p-edict with 
certainty what the chances are of escaping in 
this climate the same atmospheric changes, 
during the season of the ripening of the corn 
crop. Hence the conclusion is irresistably 
forced upon those in whom the control of the 
institution is vested that no attempt must be 
made to erect buildings of anykind during the 
present year, and that all the business of the 
farm, such as the securing of crops, the stor- 
age of grain, the feeding and fattening of 
stock, the making of manure, the protection 
of tools, implements, wagons, and material, 
must be done with the least possible outlay for 
the merest temporary shelter. 

This consideration of the means of the insti- 
tution, therefore, brings us to the second di- 
vision of the subject of farm buildings, which 


is— 
2. What structures are most needed for 


present use, and how ean they be planned to 
meet not only the most immediate necessities 





of the farm and its partially improved state, 
but also its future wants, in connection with 
other buildings that must be constructed in 
the future? 

The consideration of the first part of this 
division involves the subject of what stock is 
required to be kept on the farm to perform 
its work, what crops are to be taken care of, 
and what stock will be necessarily kept on the 
place to feed off its forage, roots and grain, 
and to make into manure the produce that is 
fitted solely for that purpose. 

The number of stock now on the farm is 
made up of four work horses, eight oxen, six 
milk cows, a heifer and young bull. Consid- 
ering that the land coming into cultivation 
each year is increasing, in area, and that the 
work must necessarily increase as this area 
extends, there can beno decrease allowed in 
the number of head of work stock kept on 
the farm. On the contrary, it may be neces- 
sary and compatible with a rigid economy to 
add another span of horses to the working 
force of the farm, as it has been duriug the 
past spring, the horses and oxen have been 
drilled with hardly a day’s rest at the most 
severe work. The farm is now capable of 
sustaining a larger number of milk stock 
than it has at present, and the economical re- 
lation existing between the farm and the 
Boarding Hall demand that at least the stock 
of milk cows should be increased to ten in 
number. This number might be counted up- 
on to average eight quarts of milk per day, 
and with one hundred persons to be taken 
care of, would allow at the rate of four-fifths 
ofa quart toeach one. Such asupply would 
materially affect the amount of money sup- 
plies for goods necessary for consumption in 
such an establishment. There must necessa- 
rily be provided at least from fifty to one 
hundred sheep to be kept at first on the stub- 
bles and pastures left by the removal of the 
crops, during the fall season, and next upon 
the stores of forage and crops grown for use 
during the winter. There is upon the farm 
now fifty head of swine, large and small, to 
be fed and taken care of, but which are al- 
ready provided for in a great degree. Such 
is the stock actually necessarily to be provi- 
ded for, and which must have shelter of some 
kind provided, as well as facilities for feeding 
them. Besides there must be necessarily from 
ten to fifteen head of fattening stock main- 
tained, partly to supply the Boarding Hall 
with meat, and partly because stock musi he 
kept to consume the crops. This stock must 
have shelter. 


Again, there are the whole of the crops to 
be provided for, the wheat, oats, corn, pota- 
toes, and roots of all kinds, as well as the 
hay crop. These have all to be taken care of 
in the present year in the best manner we are 
able to do without permanent structures, and 
with the very smallest possible outlay of mo- 
ney. How it shall be done is a task for fu- 
ture discussion and consideration, but every 
practical farmer will at once see that whilst 
the institution has thus to struggle with such 
difficulties, to preserve its existence, it cannot 
well perform all that may be expected when 
once it is fully established with such accom- 
modations as should be in keeping with such 
an estate, and its economical management, in 
the same manncr as if it were private pro- 
perty, and in the hands of a farmer who knew 
his whole business and was master of it. 





The New York Agricultural College. 


We note with pleasure that the corner 
stone of the State Agricultural College of 
New York was laid on Thursday, the 7th of 
July with appropriate ceremonies. The farm 
of this institution is located at Ovid, which 
little village and the citizens surrounding it 
have subscribed $40,000, a like sum having 
been appropriated by the State. It is calen- 
lated that the building will be ready by next 
spring, and will then acccommodate 150 stu- 
dents. We shall watch the progress of this 
institution with much interest, and hope that 
it will prove fully as useful to the agriculture 
of the Empire State as it is expected. It 
certainly has the fall sympathy and good will 
of the leading agriculturists of the State, and 
they form a body of men unsurpassed in any 





country for their intelligence and public 
spirit. 


The Admission and Cost of Tuition and 
Board at the Agricultural College. 


We have had many inquiries sent to us of 
late, relative to the cost of residence at the 
Agricultural College, and also as to whether 
there were vacancies which could be filled by 
new students, In answer to this last ques- 
tion, we have to say that if application be 
made on or before the first of August, which 
is the end of the first half of the term, a few 
students who would be able to pass an ex- 
amination, would be admitted. The terms of 
admission are the payment of fifteen dollars 
in advance, as a deposit on account of board 
bill, and a proficiency in orthography, writing, 
grammar and in arithmetic, to fit the appli- 
cant to commence in algebra. 


nary clothes, a suit of light Kentucky Jeans, 
such as overalls and a loose frock. He wil] 
be required to work three hours of each day 
in the field, at any work that may be necessa- 
ry in the management of a large and par- 
tially improved farm. He will be required 
to be studious in study hours, which are pre- 
scribed, and to be obedient to the rules laid 
down for his conduct, both in doors and out. : 
The cost of board per week has been fix- 
ed at $2 20 for this term, or a daily cost of 
24 cents for food, two cents for attendance, 
four cents for washing and threo cents for use of 
room and furniture. To aid the students to 
pay even this pittance, which in the present 
term of thirty-four weeks, amounts to $78.20, 
the institution pays cach of them a certain 
rate of wages for the labor they perform dur- 


cents an hour, or is worth it, his rate is fixed 
at that; if he is worth eight cents, as many 


est rate per hour that is paid for any kind of 
work is nine cents, but in fact thatis only 
given in special cases, where the student is 
eminently worthy, not only on account of the 


count of his general conduct both in the field 
and at his studies. Taking the very medium 


student, and that is fully as much as any of 
them are able to earn the first term they are 
at College, and when the end of the term 
comes, the position of the student, so far as 
account with the college is concerned, is that 
for his board, washipg, and all the eminent 
advantages of tuition and the opportunities 
afforded him, he actually pays but $41.48.— 
The student who is able to earn 8 cents per 
hour, has to pay but $29.24 to the College, 
aud so on in the same ratio. It must be con- 
sidered, also, that there are many who in 
some kinds of work may do well, while in 
others they arerather a hindrance so far as 
the mere work is concerned, than a benefit. 
For instance,we have a young man who is 
fully competent to mow or to cradle, so far 
as size, strengtb,and willingness are concerned 
but he has never had an opportunity to try 
either kinds of work; every firmer will know 
that he will be apt to run his scythe in the 
ground a good many times, and crook it up, 
and leave balks, betore he is fairly broken in 
or learned, and that at that work no farmer 
would give him anything for his labor. When 
he is put to work with the cradle, as a matter 
of course the tool has to suffer more or less, 
and it has to be mended up, and set at work 
again. There are instances showing that the 
student’s labor is not all profit, but that as a 
class learning certain kinds of business, they 
gain certain advantages in return for all that 


is paid. 

n the educational department, the course 
of studies for the next half term, commenc- 
wg with August, has been fixed as follows: 

For the Junior Class: 
1. Vegetable and Animal Physiology; by 
Dr. H. Goavsy. 
2. Entomology; by Dr. H. Goapsy. 
8. The Anglo-Saxon Language and Litera- 
ture; by Professor ABzor. 
For the Sophomore Class: 
1, Analytical Chemistry; by Prof. Fisk. 
2. Vegetable and Animal Physiology ; by 
Dr. H. Goapsy. 
3. Logic; by Professor Ansor. 
For the Freshmen Class; 
1. Algebra and Geometry; by Professor 
TRAoy. 
2 Physical Geography; by Prof. Tracy, 





8. Rhetoric; by Professor Aszor. 


A student requires in addition to his ordi- | * 


responsibility of the work, but also on ac-| pyis divided again by 85, the number of per« 


we here give the sums of the several accounts 
for purchases or expenditures, as taken from 
the books of the Secretary, for the months 
of May and June, afd previous to that time 
from the memoranda in the hands of the 
Steward. 

The outlay for the month of April to sup- 
ply the Boarding Hall, has already been given 
in the Farmer of May 7, and we repeat it 
here : 


1. Farm productions, supplied by the 
farm itself, being potatoes, roots, 
WANK, WOOK, BG... nae ceccces-cens 
2. Farm productions, lige ri mg 

milk, lard, coarse flour, fine flour, 
Butter, eggs, &, 2.2 .k ssl Sc csecck 18 15 
8. Groceries, such as sugar, coffee, tea, 
spices, and all other articles of these 
MD cin inks Slyed add dkgeeds <a 
4, ate wages of domestics and attend- 


6. Miscellaneoves breakages......--- 15 00 
. Meats: beef, ham, fish and other ar- 
ticles of a like kind............... 194 28 





$814 ST 
For the months of April and May: 


1. The domestics, per month of May ..$125 65 
do do do June.. 128 
Salary of Steward for two months. 100 00 Pra 





2. Grocery account for two months, as 
er invoices of goods and receipts 
‘or articles purchased .............. 4 89 
414 89 
8. Meat account—Ward & Jefferson's 
bill for May... ...-........---.---- 67 61 
do lo do June 86 74 
do B. —< Bia sieksee’’ F412 
do Birch & Bros........ 6 80 
Fish Adams & Stevens... 5 25 
Fish D. Challerton....... 74 


4, Farm Produee account—Flour and 
MARA) . din dantp- auemeitanbareian =inth oot tek tie 
Butter, cheese, and all other articles, 
such as fruit, purchased of farmers. 294 56 


180 9T 





5. Furniture account: 

This includes all repairs to boiler and kitch- 
en magne g the replacement of broken 
earthen or shelf ware, and of such articles 
as may hvve been broken in the rooms... 90 28 
6. Farm account: . 

Supplies of milk,vegetables, pork, from the 
farm and garden..--.---.---------------< 


ing each day. If a young student earns five | * Mixcellancous articles not enumerated: 


Such as printing of wash Len expenses of 
Steward and sundry other articles connected 
with his department.... ...--- -0+ --0+---- 29 50 


Total to first of July, or 12 weeks...-.--- $2,451 4 


young men are, that rate is paid. The high- Add one week, to July 7,in same proportion,. 204 
And the total for the first thirteen weeks, or 


the term for which the bills of students 








havé been made out, is..---.-.-.--see--e-- $2,655 64 
This divided by 18 shows that the expense per 

wee stab cule «diana ties on puerto cau 

sons against whom board is charged, shows 

that the expense per week for each persun, 

Is EXACHIY 220 conn ore n snc nnne nnn ceeenne= 2 41 

cost per day to each person is almost...... BAS 


rate of 6 cents per hour as the rate paid to a| And divided again by seven, it shows that the 


A large portion of this bill, it must be re- 
membered, was made whilst articles of con- 
sumption were extremely high; hence in com- 
puting the cost nnd fixing the rates, a reason- 
able per centage has been thrown off, and the 
actual cost fixed at $2 30. For instance, the 
cost of keeping the Boarding Hall from April 
6 to May 1, or 24 days, was $814 37, whilst 
the keeping from May 1 to July 1, was but 
$1,637 01. The first being at the rate of 40 
cents per day for each person charged with 
bcard, and the latter being at the rate of 314 
cents. Hence the discrepancy between the 
prices charged and the actual results. 

In conclusion, we would say that a cata- 
logue is in preparation that will supply full 
information relative to the institution, in all 


| itsglepartments, when published. 





Acre. 
The word is identical with Lat. ager, Gr. 


agros, “ a field ;” the Ger. acker means both 
“a field” and a “measure of land.” Most 
nations have some measure nearly correspond- 
ing; originally, perhaps, the quantity which 
one plough could plough in a day ; uniformi- 
ty, therefore, is not to be looked for. The 
English statute acre consists of 4,840 square 
yards, The chain with which land is mcas- 
ured is 22 yards long, and a square chain wii 
contain 22 x 22, or 484 yards; so that 10 
square chains make an acre, The acre is 
divided into 4 roods, a rood into 40 perches, 
and a perch contains 303 square yards.— 
The Scotch acre is larger than the English 
and the Irish than the Scotch. [21 Irish 
acres equal 196 English, nearly; 48 Scotch 
acres equal’ 61 English. The following ta- 
ble shows ithe values of the more important 
corresponding measures compared with tho: 
English acre : 


English acre.......--- Hy Prussta J Grea Morg. 0.63: 





00 
8 DPE Great Morg. 1.40 
8 hn ag 1.62 a écintina 2.70 
Austria, Joch.-------- 1.42/8 a, Giornate.... 0.98: 





Baden, Morgen or acre 0.89;Saxony, Morgon...... 1.36 
Belgium, Hectare (Fr.) 2.47|8 Bt (8 
Denmark, Toende.... 5.05|\8weden, Tunneland... 1,18 
Hectare .--. 2.47|\Switzerland, Faux.... 1.63 
French 4 arpent...-. “ Geneva,Arpent, 1.27 
Hamburg, Morgen.--. 2.38!Tuscany, Saccata..... 1.23 
Hanover, Morgen..... 0.64'U. States, English acre, 1.00 
Holland, Morgen...... “2.10| Wurtemberg, Mo: . 2.40 
Naples, Moggia....... 0,.83}Roman Jugerum, (an- 
Poland, Morgen,...... 1.88} cient.... ........,.. 0,66 
Portugal, Geira ...... 1.48|Greek Plethron, (do).. 0.28 








To show how the cost of board is made up, —Chamber’s Encyclopedia. 
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work, The simplicity and economy of their 
construction, and the practicability of their 
application to farm uses, shall be such that 
the machine can compete with animal power.” 

Thus your mechanics-will see that we con- 
tinue to feel a deep interest in the great 
question of steam cultivation. Besides the 
plough of Mr. Fawke’s, which was fully de- 
scribed in a former letter, S. K. Basset, of 
Galesburgh, Iilinois, has invented a new steam 
plough, in which the wheels of the truck of a 
traction steam-engine are so arranged that 
the truck may be readily guided and turned, 
and the engine made available for drawing a 
gang of plows to turn over the earth in the 
usual way. The invention also consists in a 
peeuliar manner of attaching and applying 
the gang of plows to the truck; also in the 
employment of track clearers, arranged in a 
novel way, and in so attaching the boiler to 
the truck that it is allowed to remain in a hor- 
izontal position when the truck rises and falls 
in correspondence with the inequalities in the 
surface of the ground. 


The Present Condition of American 
Agriculture. 


GORRESPONDENCR OF LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Concluded from page 218. 

The General Government has been greatly 
importuned to erect a Department of Agri- 
culture, to be under the contro: of a Secreta- 
ry, who should hold equal rank with the Cab- 
jnet officers. It is urged, that the agriculture 
of the United States is so pre-eminently the 
great national interest, that its advancement 
can only be promoted by a department 
especially devoted to it. According to the 
census of 1850, the number of the free male 
population engaged in agriculture was twenty- 
four hundred thousand, or forty-four (44.64) 
per cent.; while the total number engaged 
in commerce, trade, manufactures, mechanics, 
arts,and mining, was only sixteen hundred 
thousand, or about thirty per cent. (29.72). 
The capital invested in agriculture was five 
billions of dollars, and that represented by 
— a cen cate . ~ Our inventors, you see, as well as your own, 
Agricultural Department, should this mighty es groping in fhe dark, one — i 
interest have no representative in the Gov- : e preaenh unsuitable form “ the plow- reast, 
ernment, except a subordinate bureau of the by attaching to it some traction power, either 
Patent Office, under the management of a|® stationary engine, or a peripatetic one, like 
simple clerk and assistants? Our legislators, Boy dell's ang those of bis i splogaar a 
while recognizing the cogency of these appeals, | {+ #8 @ great pity that they could not realize 
atill will take no step towards the desired the rotate Mr. Hoskyn's srguments, 96 
change, beeause they believe themselves re-|8'¥¢" in his “Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay 
strained by the terms of the constitution. 


A great public sentiment has, however. 
been forming for some years past, and we can 


I could not avoid noticing at Chester last 
summer the bulk and weight of your agricul- 
tural implements as compared with those 
scarcely fail to see the change made, when | which are exhibited at an American show.— 
its paramount necessity shall be felt. At| For instance, a potato digger, which was said 
present annual appropriations are made by | to be one of your best, weighed some eight 
Congress for the collection of agricultural|hundred pounds, whilst our own will not 
statistics, for promoting agriculture and rural | much ,exceed eighty, and I scarcely think 
economy, and for the procurement and distri-| much better work can be desired than is or- 
bution of seeds and cuttings, and a certain | dinarily accomplished by the light tools we 
amount of good is realized therefrom by the use. One of the most effective is that called 
country at large. A report is annually is-|« Pitkin’s Digger.” From a central rib curv- 
sued by the agricultural bureau, of which a eq fingers spread at either side, the spaces 
quarter of a million of copies are printed | petween them allowing the dirt to pass thro’, 
by Government for gratuitous distribution | while the potatoes are thrown out, and roll 
by members of Congress to their constituents. | together on the surface of the soil, midway 
The first appropriation by Government for the |hetween the rows. The centre rib and its 
diffusion of agricultural matters was made in | jateral fingers are made on a curve, like a two- 
way or double-breasted plow, so that a fur- 
Ellsworth, then Commissioner of Patents, and | row ig turned, and the lower layers of soil, 
amounted to the paltry sum of $1.000. The! those in which the tubers are imbedded, are 
report for that year contained but fifty-four! brought to the top, and the surface com- 
pages, and besides agricultural information | pletely buried. 
contained other mechanical subjects. ‘ Your horse-hoe, the one employed for hoe- 

The appropriations were steadily increased, | ing wheat and other cereals, is not even known 
andthe volume enlarged, until now sixty | to the farmers of America. We do not, ‘in 
thousand dollars are annually given, and the|the fir:t place, sow our grain in rows so 
report has swelled to five hundred and fifty-| straight as to admit of the employment of a 
two pages. Ifthe clerk at the head of the} horse-hoe; and furthermore, our farmers would 
bureau were moro efficient, much better re-| think themselves unwarranted in an expend- 
sults would be attained; but we are better |iture of labor, at one dollar per day, for a 
off with the little we have than we would be | week or two, in clearing a crop of wheat.— 
if nothing were done for the agricultural | They are not yet good enough farmers to see 
interest. that their interest lies in doing just as you 

The bill of the Hon. Justin Morrill, pro-| do, and they never will see it till they feel 
viding for a grant of public lands to each| the same pressure of circumstances. The 
State, for the maintenance of an Agricultural | horse-hoe used here for cultivating between 
College, the features of which were given in|rows of Indian corn, potatoes, end other 
my last communication, passed both Houses| crops having spaces of three feet between 
of Congress but was vetoed by the President. | the rows, is a very simple and yet efficacious 
The bill passed the House, by 104 yeas to 100} tool. Its component parts are; a light wood- 
nays, and the Senate concurred by 25 yeas to|en beam, a pair of handles, a pair of very 
23 nays, three-fourths of the members in | small ploughs, attached to side wings from the 
either body from the Free States voting in| beam, ascimitar-shaped coulter on the former 
its favor. ‘ part of the beam, just behind the wheel and 

The President assigns as his reasons for his | clevis, at the rear end of the beam, and under 
veto : the handles, a V-shaped edge of steel, with 

I. That the bill has been passed at a time | three fingers on either side of the standard, pro- 
of embarrassment, when we can with difficul- | jecting backwards. The action of the tool 
ty raise revenue enough to meet the wants of | isthus : The coulter in front steadies the mo- 
Government, and that its large grants of pub- | tion of the tool, the little plows at either side 
lic land would effectually deprive the Treas- | throw a farrow towards the centre, or if you 
ury of a large source of revenue. choose to reverse them, throwing a furrow at 

IL That it is not provided in the Consti-| either side towards the row, the V-shaped 
tution that the public land may be given| paring edge cuts surface weeds, and at the 
away without recompense, for such purposes, | same time spreads the ridge made by the side 

Ill. That it would have tho effect of mak- | ploughs, whilst the fingers projecting from the 
ing the several States stipendiaries upon the | the beak of the cutting edge comb out the 
general Government, and thus makes a prece- | loose weeds in the disturbed soil, and leave 
dent that would be productive of disastrous | them on the surface of the ground to wither 

consequences, in authorizing future appre-|in the sun. The tool costs but 32s., and will 
priations for unworthy objects. do as much hoeing in a day as twenty men. 
IV. That it would operate to the prejudice | The inventor of this horse-hoe is Samuel 
of new States, for their fertile lands would | A. Knox, a Massachusetts mechanic. He has 
have been concentrated into the hands of| also, after a life-long attention to the manu- 
speculators, aud emigrants would be compelled | facture of ploughs, discovered and patented 
to pay these men enormous profits, or chose | principle for the construction of breasts, 
some other locality. the application of which has been attended 
V. That existing colleges would be injured, | with a large measure of success. Like all 
for the gratuitous instruction afforded at| other plough-makers here and in other coun- 
these State institutions would draw all young | tries, he observed that a certain definite curve 
men to them, and the older colleges would | of breast would wear more evenly, and ac- 
be ruined, ‘ complish the desired work with the least pos- 
_ In my capacity as an impartial chronicler, | sible expenditure of force, and that this curve 
it is not fitting than I should enter into argu-|or twist should vary with tho soil and the 
ps to show the sophistry embraced in some | manner of laying the furrow slice. A series 

= ors objections. They commend them-|of observations laid the foundation for a 

wt Sea enre political economist, theory, and the theory he reduced to prac- 

on Be oe Agricultural Society, at| tice, it is essentially as follows: Upon a good 
following tte lation © in February, passed the plough, while the breast is susceptible of any 

: variation of curve in the direction of its 

height, still lines passing from any part of its 
rear to certain fixed points will be found to 
as a first premium, and two thousand dollars| be straight. It is eldtmed by the inventor, 





results upon each particle of the soil asa 
momentum, and not as a continued force; for 
when stricken, each particle is thrown off at 
tangent distance from the curved breast, 
which bears.a strict relation to its elevation ; 
but in no case is the particle rubbed continu- 
ously by successive portions of the breast, 
and therefore the furrow-slices are not com- 
pacted on their abraded surface. The princi- 
ple is supposed to do away with the compac- 
tion of the furrow-slices in wet clay, and by 
equalizing the wear of tho plough-breast, and 
exercising its greatest intensity at the flatten- 
ed portions near the point, to maintain the 
figure ih place of a continued retrograding 
variation, the abrasion going on equally over 
every part of the surface, and not being con- 
centrated in parts to such an extent as to wear 
holes. 

In justice to the inventor and patentee, I 
cannot enter more circumstantially into detail 
of the principle, but this much I give to show 
that our peculiar mode of plough building is 
not a mere crude experiment, but actually 
founded upon geometrical principles. 

This mode of construction of course admits 
of all the variations necessary to produce 
longer or shorter breasts, of gentle or more 
abrupt curvature, with straight, or more or 
less convex or concave lines, laterally, as dif- 
ferent soils or practical uses may require ; 
and hence is as applicable to English ploughs 
as to American, 





Value of Wood Ashes. 


England owes much of her fertility to her 
importation of American bones and the pot 
and pearl ashes from this country, used by 
her manufacturers and eventually finding 
their way into her soil. While the wheat 
crops of Western New York and elsewhere, 
have been gradually decreasing, those of Eng- 
land have as regularly advanced. 

Potash, the chief constituent of wood 
ashes, is a necessary element for most plants, 
not only as direct food, but as an agent for 
rendering silex and other constituents of the 
soil capable of being absorbed and appropri- 
ated in plant life. While the forests of Amer- 
ica are being cut down and burnt into ashes, 
and those ashes are being worked into pot 
and pearl ashes, the soils producing them are 
at the same time being denuded forever of 
just this amount of potash. If this only had 
a direct relation to the total amount of pot- 
ash in these soils, it would be but a question 
of time, and that of a short time, to renew 
the fertility—but it is not so. The potash 
found in the ashes of a tree when burnt, 
represents a hundred times its quantity as it 
exists wtihin the particles of soil where that 
tree grew. The portion assimilated in the 
tree is the more progressed portion, or that 
woich having been in plant life occasionllay 
through all time is progressed so as to be 
capable of forming part of the tree, and if 
that tree were burnt in place or decayed in 
place, would furnish its potash back to the 
soil capable of entering a higher class plant 
than itself. All the potash in nature came 
originally from the feldspar and other rocks; 
these by their debridation form part of the 
soil, and these particles disseminated through 
all soils, first yielded np portions of their pot- 
ash to the linchens and mosses and lower 
class of plants; these by decay furnished it 
in a progressed form to higher plants, and 
these in turn to still higher, and so on until 
trees were able to grow, which they could 
not do in the absence of potash. The farm- 
er, therefore, should never sell his wood ashes: 
they are worth more to him than he can pro- 
cure for them from the soap boiler. We 
have known farmers to pay four dollars a 
cord for stable manures, and sell their wood 
ashes at twenty five cents or less per bushel; 
had they have purchased at fifty cents per 
bushel, and used the ashes properly, they 
would have been gainers. For in many in- 
stances the very soils to which they applied 
the stable manure would grow oats, which 
would lodge and be lost. Is the soil had con- 
tained a sufficient quantity of potash, such 
as exists in wood ashes, it would have com- 
bined with the silex, forming silieate of pot- 
ash, and thus have given a coating to the oat 
straw which would have rendered it strong 
enough to hold the grain and not to lodge— 
The quantity required by soils is uot large, 
but at all times larger than the farmer can 
supply from the stove and fire-places of his 
house; at least larger quantities than he can 
supply may be used with increased profit, at 
a cost of fifty cents per bushel. This remark 
applies to unleached, and not to leached 
ashes. There are districts of country of 
course, where large amounts of wood are re- 
moved, and where the demand for potash will 
render the sales of ashes judicious for their 
individual owner, but for the country at large, 
it would pay to compensate him to return 
‘them to his soil, unless it be intended to be 
consumed at home in the arts, and thus find 





steam-en-| and admitted by users, that in the forward 
gines suitable for plowing, and other farm: travel of the cane its propelling force 


its way back to the surface of some American 
farm. The buyers of ashes for the soap boil- 





ers of Newark, may be seen making pur- 
chases at almost every farm gate in Essex 
County, New Jersey. These very farmers 
are suffering in their soils for want of 
potash, 


Although ashes are valuable to the soil, 
not only for the potash they contain, but for 
the progressed silicates, phosphates, and in- 
deed, all other inorganic results developed by 
composts, still they should be applied to the 
soil in some other form than through the com- 
post heap, where barn-yard manure is its chief 
ingredient. If large quantities of muck, river 
mud or other inert inorganic matter exist in 
compost, then ashes may form part of it ; for 
where the more volatile portions are separated 
from the manure by the decomposing power 
of the potash, they may be absorbed and 
retained by the muck; but with pure stable 
manure, which contains but a small portion 
of inert matter, an admixture of ashes will 
discharge the ammonia into the atmosphere 
before the compost reaches the soil. Ashes 
may be strewn broadcast over soils, and to 
secure their greater diffusion, may previously 
be mixed with soil, muck or other divisor, 
and as they are not volatile they will gradu- 
ally find their way through the soil, coming 
in contact with such materials as require their 
decomposing power, and furnish at the same 
time potash to the roots of growing plants. 


Leached ashes, such as are used by Long 
Island farmers, and purchased from the West- 
ern asheries are not so valuable as is usually 
supposed. If the soap boiler or potash 
maker understands his business, the leached 
ashes contain little or no potash. Their 
great value is due to the small portion of 
phosphate of lime they contain, certainly not 
equal to one cent per bushel. Soapers ashes 
sometimes contain lime and other constituents 
used to render the potash caustic at the time 
of its lixiviation, and these in some soils have 
value, but not great enough to enable the 
farmer to pay ten cents per bushel at Albany 
for leached ashes and freight to Long Island 
before using them.—One bushel of unleached 
ashes, to which is added one pound of cal- 
cined bone dissolved in sulphuric acid, has 
more real value than twenty bushels of un- 
Jeached ashes for any soil.—Working Far- 
mer. 





Uses of Cabbage. 


Americans as a general thing, we believe, 
have very little idea of the use that is made 
of cabbage for food in some parts of the old 
world. Here it is mainly used as a salad, or 
a very little of it shred into soup with half a 
dozen other sorts of vegetables, more for the 
purpose of adding to the flavor, than with the 
idea of its imparting any nutriment. It will 
be seen by the following article from the Lon- 
don Farmer's Magazine that among many 
nations it is regarded as a principal article of 
food. ‘There are also some hints about cook- 
ing cabbage which we commend to the notice 
of housekeepers’: 


“When Ray made a tour along the eastern 
coasts of the kingdom of Great Britain, in 
1660, after describing the wretched system of 
Scottish agriculture, he goes on to say:— 
‘They have never good bread, cheese, nor 
drink. They cannot make them, nor will 
they learn. Their butter is very indifferent, 
and one would wonder how they could con- 
trive to make it so bad. They use much pot- 
tage, made of colewort, which they call ‘kail,’ 
and sometimes broth of decorticated barley,’ 
We cannot help sympathizing with the nnfor- 
tunate traveler when introduced to such a 
bill of fare as the natives of the North seem 
to have indulgedin. We can understand his 
discomfort at the taste and quality of cabbage- 
soup, oaten cake, and barley-brae, and are not 
astonished to find that their agriculture gen- 
erally was then at the low ebb the system of 
living starvation seems to imply. The kail- 
brose was then made with oatmeal: it was 
barefit kail or water kail. But the kail-brose 
or kail-kennin of the present day is an im- 
provement upon by-gone broths. 


“The ‘ Kale Brose o’ auld Scotland’ is cele- 
brated to the same tune as the ‘ Roast Beef 
of Old England,’ and though, with many of 
the ancient peculiarities of the people, it has 
fallen much into disusa, it is still considered a 
national dish. 


“Cabbage soup is, however, a very com- 
mon dish in many countries. ‘ Minestra 
verde’—greens boiled in plain water with a 
lump of lard—is eaten by the poorer classes 
of Neapolitans, who cannot afford macaroni. 
It is a joke in some of the foreign provinces 
of Russia, that the three mightiest gods of 
the Muscovite are Sshin, Tshai, and Shtshee— 
that is, rank, tea, and cabbage-soup. In fact, 
this same Shtshee, or cabbage-soup, is the 
staff of life from the German frontier to 
Kamstchatka, Russian soldiers—hear it, ye 
Britons who feed on beef!—are nourished 
mainly on this cheap, and, we should deem it, 








innutritious food, which is thus compounded : 
Six or seven heads of cabbage are cut up, and 








mixed with half a pound of barley-meal, a 

quarter of a pound of butter, a handful of 

salt, and two pounds of mutton cut into small 

pieces, with the addition of a jug of quass.— 

With the very poor, of ate, te a ad 

butter form no part of the mess; with the 
ch, other materials lend it a high flavor. 


“ Fasting shtshee is made of fish instead of 
meat, and oil instead of butter. ‘ Botvinya’ 
is the ordinary summer food; it is a kind of 
cold shtshee. Cold quass, raw herbs, cran- 
berries, chopped cucnmber, and fish, cut into 
small lumps, are its ingredients. 





“The cabbage is very rich in gluten. The 
leaves by boiling are converted into a very 
palatable food, without sensibly diminishing 
its nutritious quality. 
found that the dried matter of boiled cab- 
bage still contained 33 per cent. of gluten.— 
When eaten frequently, however, and in large 
quantity, they have, in common with nearly 
all kinds of food which are rich in gluten, a 
costive or bindicg tendency upon the human 
constitution; hence the propriety of eating 
them with fat or oily food. 


Professor Johnston 


“ There is a dish common in Ireland under 
the name of kol-cannon—a mixture of pota- 
toes and boiled cabbage beaten together,with 
a little pork fat, salt and pepper. 


“ There ave more ways to cook a fire cab- 
bage than to boil it with bacon, and yet few 
seem to comprehend that there can be any 
loss in cooking it, even in this way. Two- 
thirds of the cooks put cabbage in cold water 
and set it to boiling ; this extracts all the best 
juices, and makes the pot-liquor a soup. The 
cabbage head, after being washed and quar- 
tered, should be dropped into boiling water, 
with no more meat than will just season it.— 
Cabbage may be cooked to equal broccoli or 
Take for instance, a firm, sweet 
head, cut it into shreds, lay it in salt and wa- 
ter for six hours. Then place it in boiling 
water until it becomes tender—turn the water 
off, and add sweet milk; when thoroughly 
done, take it up in a colander and drain.— 
Now season with butter and pepper, or, if 
you like, with a glass of wine, and a little 
nutmeg grated over, and you will have a fine 


“ What would the German do without his 
sauer-kraut or fermented cabbage? The 
growth of this vegetable on the continent, 
specially for making this preparation, is very 
considerable. In Alsace, cabbages are ex- 
tensively cultivated, and grow to an enormous 
size, and a great quantity of choucroute or 
sauer-kraut, is made there for export to Stras- 
burg and Germany. Every German family 
stores up, according to its size, one or more 
large cesks of it. October and November 
are the busy months for the work, and huge 
white pyramids of cabbage are seen crowding 
the markets; while in every court and yard 
into which an accidental peep is obtained, all 
is bustle and activity in the concocting of this 
national food, and the baskets piled with 
shredded cabbage have been likened to 
‘mountains of green-tinged froth or syllabub.’ 


“In Wiesbaden, one hundred fine heads of 
white cabbage for making sauer-kraut may 
generally be had in season for about 75 cents. 
The cabbages are cut into shreds with an in- 
strument not unlike an inverted carpenter’s 
plane. They are placed in a four inch layer 
in a cask; this is strewed with salt, whole 
pepper, and a small quantity of salad oil.— 
Aman with clean wooden shoes then gets 
into the cask and treads the whole together, 
till it is well mixed and compact. Another 
layer is then added, which is again trod down, 
and so on until the cask has been entirely 
filled. The whole is then subjected to heavy 
pressure, and allowed to ferment ; when the 
fermentation has subsided, the barrels in 
which it is preserved are closed up, and it is 
preserved for use. 


“ White cabbage, called pih-tsae, and not 
unlike the Roman lettuces, constitutes the 
principal food of every class in China, and is 
said to be really delicious. It is generally 
understood that there is another important 
commercial use for the cabbage, of which the 
young smoker of cheap cigars could tell us 


“There is a cigar merchant in the Minories, 
who declares that he had a cabbage so large 
that he got two boxes of ‘ genuine Havanas’ 
out of it, besides two or three dozen penny 
He says the cabbage wag about 
the best pull he ever had, for it brought him 
in £3 16s. 6d., and, if he could have sold the 
cigars at the West End, he thinks he might 
have fairly doubled that sum. 


“After the narration of these facts, who 
shall despise the cabbage. Even the ninth- 
part of a man will stand up on his bench in 
its defence. All hail to the cabbage! may 
its shadow never grow less, and long may it 
furnish agreeable and nutritious food for man 
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Ghe Garilen & Orchard. 


The Grape Mania. 


In a country like ours, where the vine 
s;rings up spontaneously in every neglected 
nook, and where it clambers with untamed 
vigor to the top of tke highest trees, it may 
seem strange that so little attention is devot- 
ed to its cultivation; especially, when we con- 
sider that, from time immemorial, to sit un- 
der one’s “ own vine and fig tree ”has been 
considered the very acme of rural enjoyment. 
The cause of this apathy will appear when 
we consider that our indigenous sorts are 
mostly frost grapes, while the cultivation of 
foreign varieties has long been given up asa 
failure, and we have been left with only the 
Isabella and Catawba—varieties originating 
in the far south, and which, perhaps, seldom 
acquire their full flavor in our climate. 

While we have been resting in comparative 
apathy upon this subject, a diffeernt state of 
feeling has been slowly, but surely growing up 
about us. The introduction of the Clinton, 
the Diana, and, more recently, the Concord, 
have produced a gradual acceleration of the 
horticultural pulse of the country, till, finally, 
the mania has culminated with the bringing 
out of the Delaware, the Rebecca, the Logan, 
the Hartford Prolific, the Early Hudson, the 
To Kalon, and numerous seedlings from for- 
eign varieties ; such as Brinckle, Clara, Raabe, 
Child’s Superb, and others; while we hear 
rumors of yet others, as the Ontario, and 
Franklin, and of numerous plantations of 
seedlings, which are expected by the produ- 
cers, to cast all these into the shade, and to 
inaugurate the golden era of this fruit. 

This mania for the production of new va 
rieties has already been productive of much 
good, inasmuch as the earliness of some of 
them will warrant their cultivation in unfa- 
vorable regions, where the older varieties 
would be a hopeless failure. But the end 
is not yet. The process is still going on at 
accelerated speed, while new laborers are 
constantly entering the field, to carry forward 
the work of improvement. 

It is believed that a careful examinat'on of 
this process will establish, with the grape, 
what is already known to be true of other 
plants—that, in its reproduction from seed, in 
a more northern climate, the tendency will be 
to an earlier maturity of its fruit; while we 
may be allowed to hope that, in addition to 
earliness, we shall yet be rewarded with the 
sugary flavor and absence of pulp which 
characterize the European varieties, combined 
with the vigorous growth and freedom from 
mildew which are the distinguishing features 
of our natives. 

Persons are not wanting to labor for the 
naturalization of the European Grape in our 
climate. Varieties have been produced from 
imported seeds, which appear to be an im- 
provement, in this respect, upon the kinds 
grown in Europe; and, should these fail, the 
attempt will doubtless be made, by constant 
reproduction from seeds grown here, to secure 
the necessary hardiness and vigor. Whether 
such reproduction will effect an increase or 
diminution of vigor it is difficult to foresee, 








, ag no experiments have heretofore been made, 


from which even a probable conclusion can be 
drawn, 

Attempts have also been made to produce 
a cross-bred variety, intermediate between 
the native and the foreign; but the character 
of the inflorescence is such as to render the 
success of the fertilization of the pistils, by 
the artificial process, very uncertain; and, 
consequently, the claim of the resulting plant 
to be considered a cross, to a great extent 
questionatle. So far as the result of such 
experiments has become public, nothing of 
special importance seems yet to have grown 
out of them. 

Tforticulture is an employment calculated 
to develope the unselfish faculties, and ama- 
teurs,as a class, are found to be so easily 
“fleeced,” especially when some highly prais- 
ed “nouvelle” is in question, that it is becom- 
ing a common practice for a class of men who 
assume the horticultural garb merely for self, 
to watch the advent of such novelties, and, by 
securing the whole stock before dissemination, 
and the judicious employment of a course of 
puffing and advertising, followed up, in many 
cases, by taking subscriptions to the desired 
amount, before commencing to fill them, to 
throw a large stock upon the community at 
their own prices. 

While varieties of the highest value are 
sometimes sent out in this way, bringing an 
ample remuneration to the producer for. the 
science, skill or labor necessary for their pro- 
duction, it is equally true that the effort is 
often matle, and not without Success, to palm 
off worthless varieties upon atoo trusting 
public, The Massachusetts White, and Mus- 
cat Catawba grapes are cases, apparently, of 
the latter class, With the present excite- 


ment in pear, and, especially in grape culture, 
the inducements are strong for this mode of 
procedure ; and it becomes the amateur to un- 
derstand well the character of the variety offer- 
ed, and, also, that of the person offering it, 
before pledging his $5 or $10 for a plant.— 
It becomes us, in all such cases, to doubt the 
fine stories and fine pictures too often retailed 
by irresponsible persons, and to remember 
the Charter Oak humbug while unloosing our 
purse strings, possibly, to give vitality to an- 
other as gross an imposition. 

As compared with the cultivation of the 
apple and the pear, that of tho grape, in our 
country, is yet in its infancy. While we reckon 
thousands of named varieties of those fruits, 
of native grapes we can hardly yet reckon by 
hundreds. With the present newborn iate- 


rest in this fruit, the progress of the last five) 


or six years years has been most encouraging. 
Should we stop at the point already reached, 
we would find ourselves in possession of va- 
rieties which are a decided improvement upon 
those of former times, and which, from their 
precocity, may safely be planted in many por- 
tions of our peninsula, where the older varie- 
ties do not ripen with certainty. The Dela- 
ware can be relied on to ripen, in central 
Michigan, as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber, even in unfavorable seasons. Last season, 
on the writer’s grounds, a spring planted Di 

ana was suffered to produce fruit, which was 
fully ripe by the first of October, and proved 
to be of excellent quality. On older vines it 
will doubtless mature a week or two earlier. 

The Hartford Prolific, and the Concord, 
will ripen still earlier than the above, and, 
from their hardiness, vigor, and prolific char- 
acter, they bid fair to prove, emphatically, 
the poor man’s reliance; as they will, proba- 
bly, flourish under circumstances that would 
prove fatal to the more delicate sorts. 

With varieties adapted to the shortness of 
our seasons, it is believed that our State will 
prove eminently adapted to the growth of this 
fruit; as the brightness, warmth and general 
dryness of our summers seem to be just 
what is requisite to develope that richness oy 
color and flavor so indis;ensable to its full 
perfection. With the development of this 
fruit, it is to be hoped that the interest of our 
citizens will become aroused, till its introduc- 
tion into our gardens shall become general, 
and, till our “sunny slopes,” and hill-sides 
shall be crowned with fruitful vineyards, 
blushing with ruddy clusters, ready to burst 
with “new wine,” to take the place of the 
“ maddening mixtures” so often employed as 
beverages by our citizens,and which are such 
fruitful sources of disgrace, disease and death 
to those who indulge in their use. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, July 9th, 1859. 
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How to Increase the Size of Fruits. 





We continue the article on the French 
methods of increasing the size of fruits, which 
we think both interesting and instructive; 
especially as the methods are.such as may be 
tried by those who possess good gardens, in 
which there are choice varieties of fruits : 

Moderating the amount of Evaporation 
Srom the Fruit.—In order that fruits may 
swell, their epidermis, or skin, must be con- 
tinually expanding, so as to make room for 
fresh tissues which are forming in the interi- 
or, and the new fluids that are accumulating 
there. If all the parts of fruit are directly 
exposed to the full force of the sun and the 
drying action of the air, it will lose by 
evaporation an amount of fluid nearly equal 
to that which it receives from the roots, ard 
its growth will therefore be less rapid. On 
the other hand, the tissues nearest the outside 
will acquire a greater degree of firmness, and 
lose to some degree their elasticity; they will 
offer more resistance to the expansion of the 


| interior tissue, and will consequently restrict 


the growth of the fruit. If, on the contrary 
the latter is kept in the shade, these influ- 
ences will not affect it, and it will become 
larger. Indeed, this may be observed in the 
greater proportion of fruits covered by leaves 
as compared with those on the same tree, not 
so covered. It is necessary, however, in order 
that shading may not affect the quality of the 
fruit, to expose the latter when full grown to 
the direct action of the sun, To diminished 
evaporation must also be attributed the con- 
siderable increase in size which always takes 
place in fruit introduced into bottles soon af- 
ter it is set. The mouth of the bottle being 
closed after the portion of branch with the 
young fruit is introduced, the latter is secluded 
from the drying action of the air, and is con- 
stantly surrounded with a moist, warm at- 
mosphere, which keeps the epidermis pliable, 
and stimulates the growth of the tissues. 
Moistening the Fruits with a Solution of 
Tron (copperas).—We have already stated that 
fruit has the power of drawing towards it sap 





from the roots. If means can be found of stim- 
ulating its vital energy, it will be perceived that 


it will absorb a greater amount of sap and at- 
tain a larger size. Now, M. Eusebe Gris has 
proved that a solution of sulphate of iron ape 
plied to the leaves has the effect of increasing 
their absorptive powers, and stimulating their 
cellular tissue ; and it was only reagonable to 
suppose that salt would produce the same ef- 
fect on the fruit. This, indeed, has been as 

certained by M. Arthur Gris, who has con- 
tinued the interesting researches of his father. 

He has proved that melons, and various 
species of fruit, the green parts of which had 
been watered on several occasions with a 
weak solution of sulphate of iron, yielded 
much larger fruits than those not so treated, 
One of my pupils repeated the same experi- 
ment in 1854 and 1855 on pear trees. He 
gave the watering as soon as the fruits were 

fairly set, in the end of June. He repeated 

the moistening every fortnight, in the evening, 

in order to prevent evaporation, and that ab- 

sorption might be completly effected during 

the night. The solution was at the rate of 
26 grains to a quart for the first three, and 35 

grains per quart for the last two! waterings. 

He sent us, in the end of February from a 

tree thus treated, an Easter Beurre, so large 

that it could scarcely be recognized. He ob- 

tained like results in the following season. 

But we doubt whether the results would 
not be still more successful if the fruits alone 
were moistened with the solution, for then 
they only would experience the stimulation 
of their absorptive powers, and would thus 
draw to themselves a much greater quantity 
of sap, inasmuch as the absorption by the 
leaves would be much less intense. Experi- 
ments should therefore be mado with regard 
to this point. 

Ringing the Shoot or Branch immediately 
below the Flowers.—Lancry exhibited to the 
Societe d’Agriculture, de Paris, in 1776, a 
branch of a plum tree which he had ringed. 
The fruits situated above the incision were 
much larger than those beneath it, and their 
ripening much farther advanced. Colonel 
Bouchotte of Metz thought of practising this 
operation on vines, in order to ascertain their 
ripening. He ringed about sixty perches, 
and the grapes were larger and fifteen days 
earlier. I have within the last twelve years 
repeated the experiment nearly every year on 
vines against walls, and always with like re- 
sults. I have also tried it with the same suc- 
cess ou the bearing shoots of the peach tree. 
It is necessary to perform the operation when 
the flowers are opening ; the longer it is de- 
layed after this period, the less is the effect 
produced. The incision should penetrate to 
the wood, and the ring of bark removed 
should have a width equal to half the diame 
ter of the shoot. The width, however, should 
not exceed one fifth of an inch, otherwise the 
wound will not close up, and the success of 
the operation will be affected. For removing 
this ring of bark we have invented a small in- 
strument, called a coupe-seve. 

Inserting on vigorous trees Fruit-buds 
with a portion of wood attached (Greffes en 
ecusson Girardin).—This proceeding is only 
applicable to apples and pears. [Chiefly to 
these we should say; for it has succeeded 
even in the case of stone-fruit.] A tree 
which in consequence of excessive vigor has 
never produced blossom buds, may by this 
means be made to produce fruit of large size 
from the abundant supply of sap which the 
inserted blossom buds will receive. But in 
order to derive the greatest benefit, it is 
necessary, during the growing season, to pinch 
the vigorous shoots of the tree, otherwise 
these shoots would absorb the largest portion 
of the sap, to the injury of tho fruit. 

Inarching vigorous Shoots on the footstalks 
of young fruits on the same tree, or on the 
bearing shoots near to where the fruits are 
attached.—Professor Thouin describes, Mono- 
graphie des Greffes, a similar operation under 
the name of Greffe par approache Leberriays, 
M. Luizet, of Equilly, who certainly did not 
know of that description, again discovered 
this kind of inarching, and practised it with 
the view of increasing the size of fruits. This 
is how he operates :—About the end of June 
he selects a vigorous shoot, which he inarches 
upon the peduncle of a fruit ; then as soon as 
the union is effected, and the shoot has grown 
sufficiently to draw the sap in large quantity 
towards tke junction, he pinches the shoot in 
order to prevent it from absorbing too much 
sap to the injury of the fruit. When the stalk 
is too short, the shoot is inarched on the op- 
posite side of the branch to that on which 
the fruit is situated. In both cases the shoot 
thus inarched acts as @ nurse to the fruit, by 
drawing to its vicinity a large quantity of sap, 
and thus contributing to greatly increase its 
bulk. M. Lmizet exhibited, in September 
last, at the exhibition of the Paris Horticul- 
tural Society, Easter Beurre and Grosse Cale- 
basse pears, and likewise Clingstone peaches, 
which had been treated according ‘to this 
method; and they were much above the or- 





dinary size of these varieties. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
The Dicentra Spectabilis. 

This plant is proving to be quite a grand acqui- 
sition to the flower garden in summer, A number 
of plants which were introduced at the Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing by Mr. J. C. Holmes, 
when it was first brought into the State, have 
grown into large bushy herbaceous shrabs, which 
during the season have flowered with the utmost 
luxuriance. The plant itself, after flowering is 
over, is highly ornamental on account of its foli 
age, which is peculiarly beautiful. We note that 
a correspondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle re- 
lates that in the early part of last spring the foliage 
and blossoms were entirely destroyed by a severe 
frost, and that he cut off the whole close to. the 
ground. Soon afterwards the plant began to push 
out new branches, and it bloomed as freely as it 
would have done, had it not been cut down, but 
this bloom occurred at a season much later than 
the plant is in the habit of flowering. The writer 
has taken a hint from this account, and next year 
he means to cut back a few of his plants and thus 
secure a succession of flowers of this highly orna- 
mental plant. It is an experiment which might be 
tried with some success in this country, and 
amongst our Own gardeners. 

Liquid Manure. 
Liquid manure is unquestionaly the best of all 
forms of manure to apply to gardens or to house 
plants. There can be no doubt of its superior 
economy, its cleanliness, and its efficacy. Manure 
when liquified isin the form that is most fit for 
use by the roots of plants, The manure of poul 
try, at the rate of a quart to every ten quarts of 
water, is one of the very best applications that can 
be made to vines, or to fruit, and is an excellent 
dressing for all kinds of flowering plants. Sheep 
dung is also excellent, and when well mixed with 
water in the proportion of a peck to thirty gallans 
of water, willbe found most beneficial wherever it 
may be applied. When cow dung is used to make 
liquid manure, it is recommended that it be first 
treated with boiling water to destroy the larvse of 
insects, of which itis apt to be very full. All 
these manure should be given in a weak state, and 
often. 
Budding. 

Wherever there has not been time to attend to 
inoculating or budding fruit trees and ornamental 
shrubs and plants in the spring, it may be done 
now with equal success. 

The Gardener's Monthly says, ‘‘the best time for 
budding is any time when you can get the shoots 
you wish to propagate from, to afford you good, 
hard, firm buds, and when you can get the bark 
to run freely. Most failures in budding are from 
the buds being too green. A bud cannot be too 
hard, Indeed, if you can find a bud on a last year’s 
shoot sound, and yet dormant, it will grow with 
much more certainty than one from a young green 
shoot of this season’s growth. The bark of the 
scion should lift easily, This it will not do, if at 
all starved or stunted; so the more luxuriantly the 
stock can be made to grow, the more certainty 
will there be in the success of the buds. 

“Tn budding ornamental trees, it must be also 
borne in mind, that the softer the wood of a tree 
is naturally, the later will be the period when it 
may be successfully budded. Hence many maples 
cannot be budded till long after horse chestnuts, 
because the wood is so soft and spongy for so long 
a time afier the other is ripe, Pinching off a 
shoot, or in any other wise accelerating the hard- 
ening of the wood, will hasten the time when you 
may bud them. The cherry, too, often fails from 
this cause. Choose the very ripest buds you can 
find, and if the stock runs freely, there will be few 
failures,” 

The Triomphe de Gand Strawberry. 

The Rural New Yorker noticing this new straw- 
berry says: 

“For three years we have watched this fruit, 
and this season we are prepared to recommend it 
as one of the best. Fruit of the largest size, gen- 
erally conical, but the largest specimens flat- 
tened, irregular and of cockscomb shape. Color 
blood red, becoming glossy crimson at full matu- 
rity; seeds yellow, and standing out from the sur~ 
face. The flesh is quite firm, pale red, juicy, melt 
ing, musky and perfumed, partaking of the piae- 
apple flavor. It has a hard, glossy surface, and 
will bear handling better than any strawberry we 
are acquainted with. It bears abundantly, and isa 
most desirable variety either for the amateur or 
market grower.” 

Blending Perfumes, 

Some floriculturist recommends planting an on- 
ion at the foot of the rosebush as a preventive of 
slugs. 

Calomel for Insects. 

A Mr. Tyler “‘ down cast’’ has been selling “Tree 
Powders” and tree growerstogether. He adopted 
the Sands of Life way of advertising—sending 
sma]l amounts for trial on the receipt of a certain 
sum in money or stamps. Chemical analysis 
proves the famous powder to be simply calomel. 
Whether efficient in killing the vermin or not, 
buyers do not report. At all events we farcy. 
enough for trial might be got at the drug stores 
as cheap as it would be furnished by Mr. Tyler. 


Beurre D’Arenberg Pear. 

The proper mode of spelling the name of this 
pear is D’ Arenberg, and not D’Aremberg, a8 is 
generally done. It was named after a distinguish- 
ed family of that name in France. 


New Uses for the Ice Plant. 

The Gardener's Monthly says of the Ice Plant 
(Mesembryanthemum crystallinum) : 

“This charming plant, 80 much used as a deco- 
ration for rock-work, can be recommended for 
other purposes; and first, when cooked like spin- 
ach, it is far superior to it, and as. a decoration for 
meats and fish, it surpasses the eternal parsley, 
whilst there is nothing more coquetish around a 
roast fowl. Eaten raw, in a small quantity, it re- 
freshes the mouth by its slightly saline taste. 

But the triumph of this plant,as an ornament, is 
to.suspend emall branches of it from a basket of 
fruit at the dessert. Its beautiful emerald green, 
incrusted with myriads of little diamonds, adds a 
grace and beauty to the dessert, which, by its ele- 








gance, awakens gay and sparkling ideas attheend 


of the repast. Its culture is as follows: Sow seed 
in a hot-bed in March; transplant when one inch 
high, into another bed, and set out in May. They 
like a rather moist situation, or frequent waterings 
in dry weather. Itis perfectly hardy. Its beau- 
ty is increased by cutting and putting the branches 
in a dark cellar, when the leaves become smaller 
and fringed with purple. It should be boiled in 
water, with a little salt; when done take it out, and 
when half cool draw the branches between your 
thumb and finger and the young shoots will fall 


off; throw away the stems and serve it up like 
spinach.” 





The New Lawn Grass—Spergula Pilosa. 


D. Beaton, a very practical and popular 

writer for the Cottage Gardener made a visit 
to the park where the plat of the new Lawn 
Grass, Spergula pilosa is growing, and thus 
writes about it : 

“T am not long in deciding on a thing of 
this kind, and am often put down as being 

too sanguine in these matters; but it is sel 

dom indeed that things go different, or very 

different, from what I say. I say, then, of 

this lawn plant, that it is destined to make 

a revolution in gardening; that it is a dis- 

covery next to that of gas, steam, and elec- 

tricity for gardening; that every lawn in 

England, Ireland, and Scotland may be made 
with it as smooth, and comfortable to walk on 

as any carpet in Her Majesty’s drawing-rooms; 

and that it never wants a scythe or a mowing 
machine. The best lawns and the best car- 

pets have worn out, hitherto, by time and 

usage, and so will this grass; but, of all the 

things on the face of this earth, it is the easiest 

thing to “ make up,” and to look as well as it 

did before. It will require the highest style 

of gardening, and it will teach this nation how 

gardening should be done. One of our best 

exhibitor-gardeners has pledged his credit, in 

my hands, on the point that he would willing- 

ly undertake, in one season, to cover every 

inch of ground which is under the scythe at 
the Crystal Palace with this new grass. I 

would add, if that be so, I think I should be 
safe to step in and ensure the bank between 

the Palace and the first terrace-walk all round 

from burning half so much as it did last year; 

for I think I know something of this plant.— 

I think it isa Scotch plant. I think they 

have given it a wrong name, or changed the 

oid one. But, as I have just said, I am not 

practical enough to be quite sure without re- 

ferring to a good library. 

Tam all but certain that this Spergula 

pilosa is the old Spergula saginoides of Scot- 
land, The moment I saw the lawn at For- 
est Hill I told the proprietor and his garden- 
er that I thought I had used the same plant 
years back, and that I wrote something about 
it as the “ carpet plant,” and I thought in the 
Cottage Gardener. That, however, is neither 
here nor there. The grand roint is that this 
Spergula is the best lawn plant for this cli- 
mate ; that it will form a close, even, and 
shining lawn which will never want mowing. 
A large piece of lawn, nine yards by eight 
yards, is already formed of it at Forest Hill ; 
and two latger pieces of lawn, each thirty 
yards by sixteen yards, are now in the course of 
being covered with it; and ultimately every 
inch of the lawn all over the garden is to be 
covered with it, and with nothing else, 

No one can conceive the beauty of it with- 
out seeing it. The nap on the finest velvet 
is not mone soft or more uniform ; and there 
is a gloss all over the surface like that on the 
back of a mole. The garden where this has 
been proved is as steep as any on the side of 
the Malvern Hills, and is of the strongest red 
clay; but the Spergula takes hold of the 
gravel walks just as readily as of this clay — 
It is like a mulching over the clay, which 
never allows the clay to crack be the summer 
ever so hot. 

The history of it is this. The proprietor, 
A. Mongredien, Esq., is a practical botanist ; 
and to indulge in his favorite pursuit he has 
formed the most unique rock garden in the 
three kingdoms, at the foot of the slope, facing 
the no-th, for the growth of the fairest 
scarcest cryptogamic plants in the British 
flora, from the tiniest. Ferns, through Lyco- 
podium, Sphagnum, Phascum, Gymnosto- 
mum, Hymenostomum, Trichostomum, Dicrae 
num, Tortula, Bryum, Polystichum, Hypnum, 
Jungermannia, Marehantia, and their exten- 
sive allies ; also for British orchids, and the 
miutest and rarest alpine plants. Among the 
last, Spergula pilosa, as it is called, made its 
appearance ; and increased so fast, and show- 
ed such delicate proportions, such an inclina- 
tion not to be kept within the limits of its 
due portion of the rockwork, that it seemed 
sélfish to destroy so much of it without allow- 
ing kindred spirits to partake of the same 
pleasure and amusement, Patches of it were 
set in better soil, and better returns were 
made by it; till at last, from patchwork toa 
whole quilt, and from that to a full stretched 
carpet, which you have just heard of, were 
made with ease and pleasure.” 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. to carcass and wool. There were some good 


Leicesters, a few Cotswolds, and a few 
i heviots at the show. The latter are a good 
si i — oe ees for some hill districts, but cannot stand 
ford Howard, Esq , of the Boston Culti- | a severe climate like the Black-faced. 
= who is oow in Beotinid writes, under| The draft horses, chiefly of the Clydesdale 
date of June 17th, the following description breed, were very fine—at least they were so 
of the late cattle show at Glasgow : compared with anything I had seen before, 
“The entries for cattle were 219, for though I was told they were not so good asa 
horses 140, sheep 58, swine 28, There wasa class, as at some previous exhibitions. They 
large show of poultry, and an extensive dis- | have good weight, but are less in size than 
play of butter and cheese by sixty five com-| some of the English breeds.—Many of the 
petitors. In addition to this, there was a Clydesdales were seventeen hands high, gen- 
large display of implements. erally rather short-legged, and would weigh 
Of the cattle, the Ayrshires were most 1500 to 2000 Ibs. The best of them are short 
numerous and attracted most attention — in the shank, the shank-bones broad and flat, 
Butter and cheese are important objects, and and the cords large and well developed. They 
it is well eettled that this breed of cattle is|Mave Temakable action for such heavy 
the most reliable in reference to these objects, pase 4 ast an gen shi very well. A 
for this region. The animals were judged two-year old entire colt which took the first 
he basis of the points: the prize in his class, was the most remarkable 
pion] * nt “ri “oS st wd yw avimal of the kind I ever saw—upwards of 
sessed, except, 


; ; ; sixteen hands high, of perfect proportions 
generally taken into consideration. I could | nd handsome appearance. This breed would 
not learn that any evidence was given or 


: be of great advantage to our country, so far 
called for in regard to the actual yield in 


» as regards the rearing of heavy horses for 
milk, butter, or cheese, Still I have no | cities, and similar purposes. A cross would 
doubt that those which received the pre-| be useful for farm purposes, 


miums were in most cases the best milking} Among the implements I noticed McCor- 
cows. Many of them were superior animals—| mick’s reaper, Hussey’s reaper, and Manny 
some almost perfect models in regard to form, | and Wood’s combined reaper and mower—all 
The cow which took the first premiam as the | American machines, but the two former modi- 
best cow in milk, had lately been purchased fied, somewhat, since their introduction into 
by her present owner, Mr. Lawrence Drew, Britain. There wasa long array of thrashing 
of Hamilton, for £90—$450. Great atten- machines, drill and broad-cast seed-sowers, 
tion is paid to the udder—here called the |Stubbers, harrows, steam engines, &c., but 
“ vessel ”—it beirg required to be of just such | 2°" of them are essentially different from 
length and breadth, and the teats placed in a ren 7 hla Sd America, or which I have 
prescribed manner, having particular spaces Ts Ste ° di 1 i 
each way, between them. The udder must be D ‘ Poultry disp ay amie que largnthe 
ipsat end Breall wa. Adie Ney, ek -teiaee ane | orking, Game and Spanish being the lead- 
, ’ hogs ing breeds of fowls. All these were fine— 
hang down like a bag, a term which 18 CON-| particularly the two former. 
sidered improper as applied to this organ, 80/ The drought still continues here, and is 
long as it conforms to the established model. | causing much anxiety among the farmers. 
So far as the form and capacity of the 


Crops are suffering greatly in many places, 
udder are connected with the intrinsic value | and unless rain comes soon, the danger must 


of the cow, or with the power of secreting | be serious.” 
milk—and no doubt they are so connected to 
a certain extent—it is of course well to con- 
sider this point in deciding the comparative 
merits of different animals; but it appears to 


me that our Scottish friends sometimes carry try along the Newaygo and Northport State 
this to an unwarrantable extent by sacrificing | Road, communicated to that paper by W. L. 
to it more important properties—as shape of| Coffinberry, Esq.— an old and well known 
body and constitution. resident of Grand Rapids, now at Newaygo. 
The mode of judging cattle here deserves | This is an extract from his statement made to 
pong age ang Sat by itself into | accompany the official Report of the Com- 
aring. The judges designate the animels| missioners : 
they think the best, and cards indicating the| “Itisa = known fact that Lake Michi- 
premium they have taken, are immediately |S" never freezes over, even in our hardest 
attached to them, and public seudiiaaion winters ; and so large a body of water re- 
made by a marshal of the decision. The un-|™ining open during our coldest winters, 
successful competitors are turned out of the | ™¥St kent Suge to oe surround- 
ring, when the premium animals are driven a| ‘78 ®*™0Sphere. = 118 also well known that 
Pag mis for the spectators to criticise oe on ee hae coup it 
them, and then give way to another class, Oe te oe ee Oe 
The Short “pi ee shown in considera- a one gr and nortls weetwnen, penirieg 
. and snow fields, is cold and bleak, and pass- 
ble numbers, and comprised some good bulls ing the head of Lake Michigan, it P 
and a few good cows and heifers. They ap- =. th on pati saehallr dior: 
, . g the south line of ou: State avd north 
peared to be judged altogether in reference to | jine of Indiana, without any modification ; 
eure qualities ; in fact I was informed whilst our peninsula lying east of the great 
e regular class, milking points were| Lake has a modified atmosphere, bringing 
not regarded at all. In one class a premium | with ithe vapor of the lake, erystalized, and 
was offered for cows owned by persons “not |descendlng in the form of very light snow, 
farmers,” regard being paid to value for beef| during our clear frosty weather, which ac- 
as well as milk, and in this a Short-horn took | counts for our higher temperature and our 
the third premium, Ayrshires taking the two | 800w in clear weather ; and as we go north 
first. towards Grand Traverse Bay, we find the 
The Galloways were a beautiful class—not | S4™€ sceSeutien continues, and the nearer 
one animal among them that had a prominent | the lake, the more perceptible it is, until we 
fault. They are generally rather. a in | erive at the Bay. . As s proof of ‘the differ. 
the body than the West Highlanders, very | °° between the climate on the east and west 
round in the rib, and full and even in all das ‘oF Lake Michigan, I will site.one in- 
parts, stance : 
A few days since we had a visit from the 
editors of Wisconsin, some 80 to 100 in num- 
ber, from all parts of the State, and they all 
expressed their surprise at finding our roses 
in full bloom, strawberries on our tables, and 
ripe cherries on our trees, saying they had not 








North-Western Michigan. 


We find in the Grand Rapids Eagle the 
following interesting description of the coun- 


The West Highlanders are deeper in body 
in proportion to their size than the Gallo- 
ways. Some of them had patches of their 
old coat, several inches in length, still on 
them. They are not so gentle as the: Gallo. 
ways, and the bulls sometimes gave indica-| seen anything of the kind at home. 
tions that though captured, they were not} Having, as I think, given some reasons for 
subdued. The cows in some instances ex.|a good climate, I will next consider the ad- 
hibited appearances of being fair milkers, vantages of a good soil, timber and water. 
and their milk is said to excel almost allkinds| In regard to our soil, it is true that it is of 
in richness, Well-bred specimens of this|a diversified character; much that is deep 
breed command high prices. There was a|rich soil, more or less mixed with gravel, and 
dun-colored three-year-old bull whose appear- well adapted to the growth of our common 
ance attracted my attention, and I enquired | gtains and roots, while we have a considera- 
the price of him. His attendant said he had | ble portion called swamp lands, nine-tenths of 
been brought a long way, and rather than which is capable of being drained, and made 
take him home he would be gold at £60— the most valuable for the grasses, and much 
$300. He was owned by Lady Pj got, and I of the same when drained, will be the richest 

was told was sent from her possessions in and best for wheat and corn: We have also 

England. He was one of the most perfectly some sandy land, scarcely good for anything 

formed bulls, in reference to strength and fat- except its very ny xs ite and yellow pine 

tening tendency, that I ever saw. ae wear ted 
The Black- : 

Thad Ho + athe re Sa that is sandy, with a few large pies en to 

examining the best specimens of this breed, J each acre, but most of the ene of t . bay 

was surprised at the size and beauty of form bsg os gas ryt y wild ch se 
of many of them. The wool, too, is better |b ech, white ash, hemloc k, — wae some | 
than I supposed it tobe, Some of the sam- whe aan pe aan arma 
ples were fifteen to eighteen inches long yr er re ~~ ent Hi toll which 
three year’s growth. The breed is under. Joiiadinhaion another qu : ty 0 3 Ww “ 

going great improvement, both j >| proc as to proportion, and that is a 

in reference quality of which our state may be proud— 








the deep, rich, black soil, where three-fourths 
of the timber is hard maple, and where the 
largest trees and the greatest number of them 
stand upon an acre of ground—greater than 
in any other place i have ever observed in my 
travels. 

We haye, however, another quality of soil, 
of which I caanot speak so favorably, and that 
is the soif which produces our pitch pine; the 
soil is poor in the extrome, and the timber 
valueless, but the quantity of that kind of 
land, compared witn our good land, is insig- 
nificant. 

It affords me pleasure also to bear testimo- 
ny to the purity and healthiness of the waters 
of the northern part of the lower peninsula. 
It only requires a glance at our State map, to 
see that it is marked like a network with 
streams, which in our last survey, we found 
very accurately traced on the map. But the 
beauty of those streams cannot be correctly 
judged of by the map—they must be seen to 
be appreciated. They are all rapid streams, 
and many of them very rapid, affording valu- 
able mill privileges, 

The country is also sprinkled with beauti- 
fal lakes affording a rare luxury in the way 
of excellent fish, which abound in them all ; 
and then there are our innumerable springs 
of pure water from which ali our streams 
have their source, and as a proof of the purity 
and beauty of our northern waters, go to the 
great bays aed lakes, and view those waters 
in the aggregate, and you will assent at once. 

Now, can the healthiness of a country thus 
described be other than good? 

If I have now established a few facts in re- 
lation to our soil, climate, timber, water, and 
the healthiness of the country, what remains 
yet to be done, to induce the tide of emigra- 
tion to flow into our State, “ that the wilder- 
ness may be turned into fruitful fields, and our 
waste places made to bloom like the rose?” 
I answer: Make these facts generally known, 
aud make roads into the country, that men 
may get in to see for themselves, and their 
own natural instincts will lead them to study 
their best interests, and when the,lands are 
taken up by actual settlers, and improve- 
ments progressing, the swamp lands will be 
cleared and drained, and the objeci of our leg- 
islature in reclaiming our swamp lands will be 
attained.” 


Sanilac Coming Out. 


In reply to our query in the Farmer of 
the 2d inst., in regard to the cabin with its 
eighteen occupants, the Sanilac Jeffersonian 
replies: 

“ The story is large, we acknowledge, Mr. 
FARMER, but now the family is larger: for 
by later accounts we learn that there was an 
infant of two weeks’ growth, making the 
number, old and young, nineteen instead of 
eighteen, and moreover, their parlor, sitting 
room, dining-room and bed rooms only occu- 
py the space on one floor of their mansion, 
which is not over sixteen by eighteen. Their 
cabin is, however, intended only as a tempo- 
rary shelter, being built with a flat roof, and 
having neither cellar nor loft. They are 
now preparing to build extensively, we un- 
derstand, having cleared off this spring sever- 
al acres and got in spring crops. 

“Their location is one half mile south of 
the Sand Beach and Midland City State road 
as surveyed, and fourteen miles from Sand 
Beach. All their provisions fur the present, 
and until the road is opened up, have to be 
packed a distance of eight miles. The last 
time the surveyor and party were there, ten 
of the number, fully equal to the task, had 
gone out to pack in, cach, a load of provi- 
sions. 

“The land on which they have pitched 
their tent is first rate, being a sandy loam, 
and from the progress they are now making, 
we imagine their packing provisions will be 
for not many months. 

“ They are represented as being able-bodied, 
thorough going, resolute and determined, and 
not destitute of means: just the class of set- 
tlers to clear up and people a new country. 

“From what we have heard of their loca- 
tion, it is evident that they know how to select 
land for settlement, and that they have ob- 
tained a choice situation. ‘There are many 
such locations yet to be had, but they are 
now being rapidly taken, All of which we 
jot down with pleasure.” 

[We give it up, Mr. Jeffersonian. Sanilac is 
one of the counties, and with such pioneers 
she will not be long in coming out of the 
woods. 

No information we get from our numerous 
exchanges gives us more pleasure than that 
which records the progress of improvement 
in the new counties of our own State. It is 
not long since Sanilac, Huron, Saginaw, and 
others in that region were regarded not only 
as uninhabited but uninhabitable tracts of 
sand beach and mosquito swamps, with only 
here and there a dry hummock upon which 
a settler might poise his cabin. Now they 





are seen in a very different light. The enter- 
prise of such pioneers as those above de- 


scribed, assisted by their ablest ally and advo- 
cate, a faithfal press, will not long permit 
such a country to lie under the imputations 
cast upon it by ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion. It is now being proved by pioneers 
and press, (success and honor to them both,) 
that Northern Michigan, in agricultural ca- 
pabilities and resources, is in no way inferior, 
and in some respect, perhaps will be, superior 
to the more southern and older settled por- 
tions of the State. 

Long live the nineteen-cabin pioncers !— 
We hope they take the Jeffersonian.] 





Fattening Chickens. 


The Cottage Gardener gives the following 
directions for fattening for market or for the 
table, such chickens as it may not be desirous 
to keep on account of any fault of form or 
color: 

“ Recollect, any bird. however faulty as to 
color or shape, or however deformed, will do 
perfectly well for eating. A little extra feed 
ing while young will cause these pariahs to 
contribute to the support of their more high- 
ly favored fellows. But unless for home con- 
sumption, it will be useless to kill them if 
they fare with the others in the yard. Put- 
ting them up will not only fatten them, but 
it is wonderful, to those unaccustomed to it, 
to observe their growth in a short time.— 
Amateurs, who are family men, know some- 
thing of the appetites of long, lean boys, the 
monstrous consumption of food, which all 
seems devoted to the growth of arms and legs. 
It is the result of exercise. It is equally 
true of chickens ; and it is hopeless to attempt 
to fatten them while they are at liberty.— 
They must be put in a proper coop ; and this, 
like most other poultry appurtenances, need 
not be expensive. To fatten twelve fowls, a 
coop may be three feet long, eighteen inches 
high, and eighteen inches deep, made entire- 
ly of bars. No part of it solid—neither top, 
sides nor bottom. Discretion must be used 
according to the sizes of the chickens put up. 
They do not want room: indeed the closer 
they are the better—provided they can all 
stand up at the same time. Care must be 
taken to put up such as have been accustom- 
ed to be together, or they will fight. If one 
is quarrelsome it is better to remove it at 
once; as, like other bad examples, it soon 
finds imitators. A diseased chichen should 
not be put up. 

“A coop, such as we have described, should 
be put in any outhouse where it is sheltered 
from draught, and at night should be cover- 
ed with sacks. Fowls wil) not fatten if they 
are cold. The bars of the coop may be an 
inch and a half apart, and the food and wa- 
ter must be put outside. The latter must be 
clean cool and fresh 

‘‘The food should be ground oats; and 
may either be put in a trough, or on a flat 
board running along the front of the coop.— 
It may be mixed with water or milk ; the lat- 
ter is better. It should be well slaked, form- 
ing a pulp as loose as can be, provided it 
does not run off the board. They must be 
well fed three or four times per day—the 
first time as soon after daybreak as may be 
possible or convenient, and then at intervals 
of four hours. Each meal should be as much 
and no more than they can eat up clean— 
When they have doue feeding, the board 
should be wiped, and some gravel may be 
spread. It causes them to feed and thrive. 

“ After a fortnight of this treatment you 
will have good fat fowls. 1f, however, there 
are but four or six to be fatted, they must 
not have as much room as though there were 
twelve. Nothing is easier than to allot them 
the proper space; as it is only necessary to 
have two or three pieces of wood to pass be- 
tween the bars, and to form a partition. This 
may also serve when fowls are up at different 
degrees of fatness. This requires attention, 
or fowls will not keep fat and healthy. As 
soon as the fowl is sufficiently fatted it must 
be killed ; otherwise it will still get fat, but it 
will lose flesh. If fowls are intended for 
the market, of course they are, or may be, 
all fatted at once ; but if for home consump- 
tion, it is better to put them up at such in- 
tervals as will suit the time when they will 
be required for table. When the time arrives 
fer killing, whether they are meant for mar- 
ket or otherwise, they should be fasted, with- 
out food or water for twelve or fifteen hours. 
This enables them to be kept for some time 
after being killed, even in hot weather. 

“ There is more trouble than expense in fat- 
tening a fowl; and if these directions are 
carried out the drafts of the yard will furnish 
many good meals, or pay for food. It is only 
necessary to make one more remark. These 
instructions follow our entreaties to amateurs 
and breeders to dispose of faulty birds hefore 
they have become costly by consumption of 
food. All the foregoing will be thrown away 





if practiced on old fowls; nothing will make 


they are young if you want to eat tender, 
juicy fowls, and still more if you want to sell 
at a good price. They are worth far more 
now than they will be after you have kept 
them three months longer.” 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


Crops in Lapeer County. 

Wheat all through this county looks unus- 
ually good end will be ready for the cradle in 
another two weeks, some ever earlier. Corn 
looks well but is more vigorous and early in 
this section of the county than further south. 
Potatoes seem excellent. Rye is not all kill- 
ed, some pieces which a little while ago prom- 
ised nothing will pay for harvesting, other 
patches are good and give evicence of a 
bounteous yield. Peas never looked better 
and an abundant crop is expected. Oats, 
barley, beans and all kind of vegetables are 
making haste to teem their stores in the lap 
of the provident and industrious man, who 
feels hopeful of a 

“Good time coming.” 
—Republican. 
To Measure May Stacks. 

“More than twenty years since,” says an 
old farmer, “I copied the following method 
for measuring hay from an old publication, 
and having verified its general accuracy, I 
have both bought and sold by it, and I be- 
lieve it may be useful to many farmers where 
the means of weighing are not at hand:— 
‘Multiply the length, breadth and height into 
each other, and if the hay is somewhat set- 
tled, then ten solid yards make a ton. Clover 
will take from ten to twelve solid yards per 
ton.” 

Deep Cultivation Necessary. 

An English writer, talking about the advan- 
tages of deep culture, and the economy of 
steam power in agriculture, says, “ When I 
remember that at my friend Dixon's, near 
Witham, a parsnip was pulled up whose 
roots were thirteen feet, six inches long, and 
then broke off, I seriously believe that we 
have no present idea as to what depth of cul- 
tivation and drainage we shall ultimately ar 
rive at with steam power. Why did that 
parsnip grow so deep? Because the earth 
had all been moved to the depth of fourteen 
feet. It had been a brick earth pit filled up 
with soil from the adjoining land when it was 
necessary to open a new pit, Air and water 
had circulated to the depth of fourteen feet.” 
Hogs in Kentucky. 

The growth of pork in Kentucky seems to 
be progressing favorably. The Auditor Gen- 
eral of the State has made his returns for the 
year, and it seems that there are 815,538 
hogs raised in the State this year, against 
639,297 last year, being an increase of 176,- 
241 head. This does not seem to indicate 
that the pork market has used up the stock 
in that State. 

Steam Plow Premiums, 

The Agricultural Society of the State of 
Illinois have offered a premium of three thou- 
sand dollars for the best application of steam 
to plowing, and to this the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have added another spe- 
cial premium of fifteen hundred dollars. As 
yet steam has not made any successful ad- 
vances in the plowing of land in this country. 
One of the great difficulties to be overcome 
is the want of knowledge of the proper treat- 
ment of such kind of machines amongst far- 
mers, and also of the character of the steam 
force itself. Overcome this by proper educa- 
tion, and it will then be seen that anew stim- 
ulus will be given to invention. The makers 
or inventors of the steam plows have not been 
farmers or accustomed to farming. There 
will be a different state of things in a few 
years. 

Wheat in Montcalm County. 

The Greenville Independent says: “ Mr. 
B. Sanderson, of this town, left in our office 
yesterday a few stalks of White Flint Wheat, 
from his field, which are 53 feet high, and the 
heads, just now in bloom, are 4} inches in 
length, This piece of wheat was slightly 
nipped by the frost, yet bids fair to yield a 
good crop. 

Testing Eggs. 

There is no difficulty whatever in testing 
eggs; they are mostly examined by a candle. 
Another way to tell good eggs is to put them 


will lay on their sides, always; if bad, they 
will stand on their small end, the large end 
always uppermost, unless they have been sha- 
ken considerably, when they will stand either 
end up. Therefore, a bad egg can be told by 
the way it rests in water—always end up, 
never on its side. Any egg that lies flat is 
good to eat, and can be depended upon. An 
ordinary mode is to take them into a room 
moderately dark, and hold them between the 
eye and a candle or lamp. If the egg be 
good—that if the albumen is still unaffected— 
a light will shine through a reddish glow; 
while, if affected, it will be opaque or dark.— 





them tender. Therefore, put them up while 


Spring field Republican. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Artuvr, Buennam & GILRoy, 

_ Philadelphia, .Pratt’s a 
Book. 

Dersy & Jackson, New York,.New 

ON. Turrix, Auburn, N. Y.,..Anodyne Cordial. 


— 


STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


ae 


Illinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 13-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 13-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-28. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-30. 
Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 











COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 18, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-80, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks "1, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ray ids, Sept. 28-30. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 18-16. 
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The Crops. 


Ere this number of the Farmer reaches its 
friends and readers, the great wheat harvest 
of the State will have been secured. It has 
been with exceeding interest that we have 
watched the accounts of the crops from every 
quarter. It was impossible for any one to be 
more impressed with the stern necessity that 
existed for a good crop this ycar than we are 
and have been. For at least three or four 
years in succession the great staple of the 
State has been cut off season after season, till 
the hopes of the farmers had become almost 
dissipated ; and it had become a question as 
to whether wheat could be any longer relied 
upon as a crop. 

This season, many localities have suffered 
severe losses from the effects of the late 
blighting frosts, and we have seen fields the 
past week where sheaf after sheaf has been 
cradled, but which will never pass through a 
thrasher. Many of these sheaves had not 
twenty heads with wheat in them, but- where 
ever the wheat was good it was the largest 
and plumpest berry that has been seen in this 
State since 1854. The spots marked by the 
frost are not large enough in extent to do 
more than local injury. Meanwhile the crop 
as an average will be the best in quality and 
quantity that has been seen in Michigan since 
1853, and its good effects will be felt much 
more than can be sta‘ed in words. The 
quality of all that we have seen ripe is very 
good, the berry full, plump, and healthy look- 
ing, and indicating an average weight of over 
sixty pounds to the measured bushel. Let 
us hope that fair prices will be obtained for 
it. 

The reports from other States areas favor 
able as our own, The average crop of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin will be heavi- 
er than for some years, though in many locali- 
ties of those States, there have been partial 
losses as severe as in our own. 


The oat and corn crops never looked bet- 
ter, oats are generally growing heavy and full, 
and heading out well. The straw does not 
promise to be large, but the grain is good.— 
Corn is growing rampant, and every day 
seems to add to its vigor. The season so far 
since the late frosts has been very favorable 
for it. 

Potatoes are now growing with the great- 
est promise, and look well. The crop so far 
is luxuriant. 





Editorial and Personal. 


There is no animal who needs go thick and 
insensible a hide as an editor. Invariably 
working for the public, thrust forward on ev- 
ery occasion to blame, to praise, to criticise 
to correct, to guard the public interests, to 
apologise for peculations upon them, to make 
stupid fools smart men, and to bring into no- 
toriety timid men, who are anxious for 
popular epplause, to bespatter those who 
are smart, and those who are not smart, alike 
with adulation, of which many of them seem 
never to be surfeited, the editor who does not 
satisfy them all, is continually in danger of 
the envenomed tongues of the disappointed, 
and they chase him with a rabid malevolence, 
that frequently poisons all those who come 
within their reach, as well as themselyes.— 
We havo had over our own share of this de- 
partment of the busi:.ess, and have generally 
contrived to live it down, by paying as little 
attention to it as possible, and pursuing a 
straight forward course, managing generally 
to attend to our own business, and to permit 
the rest of the world to take care of theirs.— 
During our whole connection with the press, 


it has ever been our custom to treat all mat- 
ters that came within our province with the 
utmost fairness; when any wrong statement 
was made, to correct it with promptness ; if 
any were aggrieved, to give them a fair hear- 
ing, and when they could not write for them- 
selves, to write for them. We have thus 
avoided all quarrels, and steered clear of all 
personal enmities. It was therefore with 
unfeigned surprise that we read the indict- 
ment made out against us, and which will be 
seen in another column. We forbear all re- 
tort, for the present, simply and completely 
showing to the accuser how groundless are 
his complaints, and how unfounded are his 
jealousies. To show how fairly disposed 
we are in this matter, wo repeat what 
we have already said to our accuser that our 
columns are at all times open to him, we 
care not whether he occupy a page or but two 
lines, no injustice shall be done Mr. Holmes 
in these columns whilst we have control of 
them, nor to any other citizen. But at the 
same time, none shall do us injustice, whilst 
we can lift a pen to write a line in our own 
defence, Our motto is to “strike, but hear.’ 
Hence we repeat that if in any article Mr, 
Holmes can show that direct or indirect refer- 
ence has been made to him, with design to in- 
flict an injury, the same columns that have 
done him the injury are open to him for his 
defence. Till he shows that we have done 
him an intentional or unintentional wrong, he 
must not expect us to apologise for or retract 
what we have never said, or written or intend- 
ed to say or write, however much such an 
idea may exist in a morbid imagination. 

Owing to the double positien of being edi- 
tor of the Micuican Farmer and an officer 
of the State Agricultural College, we have 
esteemed it a prominent duty as such editor, 
to use the position given us by the Board of 
Education, to make the people of the State 
as intimately acquainted with the working and 
management of the College as possible, and 
to point out in what particulars it was defi- 
cient, in what it was doing all that could be 
expected, and in what it should be aided or 
improved. It was not to be expected, how- 
ever, that this could be done without refer- 
ring in some degree to the past, but all such 
reference has been heretofore studiously 
avoided, whenever it could be, not only as 
being in consonance with our own ideas of 
propriety, but also in deference to the ex- 
pressed wishes of all the members of the 
Board of Education, who concur with us in 
considering that the interests of the College 
are to be best promoted by acting energeti- 
cally and with discretion for the future, and 
that reference to the past is only a most 
wasteful outlay of time and thought, upon a 
soil barren of everything but the seeds of the 
most pernicious weeds, and capable of yield- 
ing no crop that will pay for harves ing.— 
Hence we have on general principles, been cau- 
tious to an extreme degree as to how reference 
was made to the past, and to such a point 
has this been carried, being well aware of the 
somewhat morbid sensitiveness on the part 
of gome of those heretofore connected with, 
the institution, that we have delayed all 
reference to Horticultural operations, either 
now in practice or projected with design to 
carry them out in the future, though it has 
been one of our duties to oversee for the last 
three months, the planning ,laying out and 
working of the largest kitchen garden in this 
State. 

Probably no man is better imformed, at the 
present time, as to the difficulties which had 
to be encountered in establishing the State 
Agricultural College, than the editor of the 
Farmer, but it would be simply ridiculous for 
him to permit this journal to affirm that those 
difficulties were encountered and overcome, 
on all occasions, by the most wise and satis- 
factory methods. This would be rendering it 
not the journal of the Farmers of Michigan, 
but only of a few persons who fancied they 
were at the head of the agricultural interests 
of the State; neither would it be right that 
its columns should be made use of to build 
up personal interests, especially at the ex- 
pense of others. Hence it is ever open to 
any who may think they have been aggrieved 
by unjust criticisms, or articles which seemed 
to affect their characters, positions, or in- 
terests. We have no disposition to injure even 
the meanest of all reptiles, but when the duty 
of self-defence obliges us to blame or to crit- 
icise, we hope we shall always have such a 
sense of justice left for our guidance, as to 
remember to hear as well as to strike. 


A Couple of Letters—Editorial and Ex- 
planatory. 





R, F. Joanstone—Sir: Mr. J.C. Holmes 
was in the office to-day, and said many things 
relative to you, which, as editor of the Far- 
MeR,I think you ought to know. He in- 
forms me that you have made many 
reckless and unwarrantable statements about 
him and other former officers of the College, 
and that if you had said in this city what you 








did there about him, (meaning what you wrote 
in the Farmer of May 21,) you would have 
been brought up to answer for it without 
muchceremony. He affirmed to me that you 
are constantly making these reckless state- 
ments in reference to him, and also to other 
gentlemen who are laboring there with you, 
and who, he says, understand themselves and 
their business quite as well as you do, and in 
most things a great deal better; that some of 
his friends are determined to show you up, 
and prove that these charges are without 
foundation. He says “he does not wish any 
fuss made, and wants it understood that if 
anything is done it will be wholly without any 
instigation on his part.” He says he went to 
you, and told you of the misstatements, and 
requested you to correct them; as you had 
not done so, he should let it go, considering 
what your object was. 

I deem it my cuty to inform you of this 
matter, and knowing that you hava hitherto 
always expressed the highest esteem for Mr. 
Holmes, both publicly in the journal, and in 
private conversation, I think that there must 


be some mistake that needs correction, 
Yours, respectfully, 
L. B. ADAMS. 
Michigan Farmer Office, July 5, 1859. 


Mrs. L. B. ApaMs—Madam: Your favor 
of July 5th was not received by me until Sat- 
urday last, or it would have received earlier 
attention. Its contents are a surprise to me. 
I should suppose a gentleman might have 
taken some more manly way of treating 
such a matter, than to a ttempt to frighten a 
lady with statements implying threats which 
are totally without foundation or cause. If Mr. 
Holmes or any friends of his, as he has told you, 
are determined “ to show me up,” I hope they 
will go at the business forthwith, I am ready, 
perfectly willing, and ask no favors. I do not 
see, however, why he could not have inform- 
ed me of this first, instead of going to you. 
You call my attention first to an article pub- 
lished on the 21st of May that Mr. Holmes 
claims reflects unjustly upon him. I have 
looked it over carefully, and cannot perceive 
the slightest reference to him in any way.— 
And I can even say more, Mr. Holmes can 
look through the files of the Farmer from 
1853 up to the present time, which is the 
whole period of which I have had its conduct, 
and I shall be much surprised if he can pick 
out any reference to himself during all that 
period, that is other than complimentary, or 
which any impartial judge will decide to be 
otherwise, whether deserved or not. It is true 
that Mr. Holmes came to me here a few 
weeks since, and stated without specifying 


apy harm can come of a frank, manly avowal 
of what I can prove to be the truth, and 
which I hope will dissipate bis very unfound- 
ed misconception of me, and of the “object” 
Ihave in view, what ever that may be, as 
well as show to the public that I am not at 
all afraid to state that Mr. Holmes was not 
meant in the article of the 21st May, or in 
any other that I have written since I have 
been here; but that in fact I have been too 
much occupied even to think of him, except 
when he paid us a visit. 
With the highest respect, 
I remain yours truly, 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, 


Editor Michigan Farmer 
Agricultural College, Lansing, July 11, 1859, 


os Wool. 


It will be seen from the following remarks 
ofthe New York T'ribune that their article in 
reftrence te “middle-men” in the wool ques- 
tion, and which were copied into the FaRMER 
two weeks ago, have stirred up a little breeze 
among a class of speculators who are interest- 
ed in keeping down the prices and making a 
good profit at the wool-grower’s expense: 

“Our article two weeks since we find has 
attracted considerable attention in town and 
country, and some dealers have construed it 
as unfavorable to their interests. We assure 
those, however, they have misconstrued our 
article. We have not now, nor had we then, 
the least idea of doing away with the middle 
men or dealers—as some have asserted—for 
without the regular dealers and dry goods 
commission merchants the manufacturing com- 
panies could not keep their looms in opera- 
tion one-half the year. If, therefore, in allud- 
ing to facts we touched the sensibility of any 
speculator it was with no intent other than 
that of correcting existing abuses which, if 
heeded, may in due time have a salutary effect. 
If any one wishes to know what are those 
abuses we have but to point to one—and that 
is that the majerity of the journals ot the city 
now are reporting a quiet and declining mar- 
ket, but any one familiar with the trade knows 
right well whence those emanate from, and 
place little or no confidence in them.” : 








Explanation, 


In reference to my letter published in an- 
other column, I must be permitted to say that 
it was written without the slightest idea of its 
ever being made public, but simply to ascer- 
tain the facts in the case, so that if any wrong 
was being done, I, as manager of the FarMER 
Office, might not be accessory to it, and thus 
lay myself liable to the consequences implied 
in Mr. Holmes’ conversation with me, as like- 
ly to ensue if anything more of a like nature 





particularly what the article was, that there 
was something in an article in the Farmer 
that reflected upon him. I was busy in the 
field at the time, and could not refer to the 
files, but I said to him frankly and sincerely, 
that whatever it was, if he would write mea 
note calling attention to it, I would at once 
and promptly explain, correct or retract it. 
That I would not willingly say or publish 
a word or line that would cause him the least 
annoyance, and that I was not aware of any 
thing that I had written, that could in the 
remotest way be construed to allude to him. 
He declined to write, he said, because he did 
not wish to make any fuss about the matter, 
and 1 said I would look over what had been 
published, and make a correction if I found 
it necessary. I did look, but as yet have 
been unable to find the slightest reference to 
him. In fact so very cautious have I been, 
knowing how very sensitive Mr. Holmes was 
on some points, that I have refrained from 
all criticism or notice even of the Horticul- 
tural department of this institution, although 
I have been well aware that his active con- 
nection with the institution ended more than 
a year before I came here in last April, and 
whatever I might have said could not reas- 
onably have been supposed to have had any 
reference to him. 

In reference to the reckless statements be- 
ing constantly made relative to other gentle- 
men connected with the institution, I have 
only to say, that the article he refers to does 
indeed seem to do some injustice to the pres- 
ent Treasurer, Professor Abbot, a most ac- 
complished scholar and gentleman, whose es- 
teem and friendship I prize too highly to per- 
mit you or any one to think it has been for- 
feited through an inadvertance of language. 
This gentleman will understand that I made 
no reference to him in that article, but that 
on the contrary, I referred in a general way 
to sections 9 and 10 of the law organizing the 
College as containing provisions which it was 
not possible for Professors so fully occupied 
as they have been with the educational duties 
to fulfill. 

I wish these letters published; I do not 
wish “any fuss” made either; but I do not 
work in the dark, and as I am not conscious 
of having done any wrong to Mr. Holmes, and 
on the contrary have always had the most 
friendly regard for him, I do not think that 





should appear in the Farmer. From that 
gentleman’s remarks I gathered that among 
his friends the charges against Mr. Johhstone 
had been made free subjects of discussion, 
and though it is with extreme regret that I 
see my name made public in such a connec- 
tion, I cannot, in justice to both parties, with- 
hold it now. The charges made were of a 
grave nature, seriously affecting the character 
and integrity of a man who occupies a promi- 
nent public position, and as such, they should 
have the chance of a public refutation, 
especially, (as I was given to understand) as 
they had been somewhat extensively circula- 
ted through private channels, and were re- 
peated to me, not asa matter of personal con- 
fidence, but rather, as it seemed, to cautain 
me about the future tone of the paper in refer- 
ence to the former officers of the Agricultural 
College. At least I can assign no other mo- 
tive. I considered it not only proper, but 
necessary, that Mr. Johnstone should know 
of the accusations, and, knowing them, it is 
but fair that he should have the opportunity 
to exonerate himself. Henze my letter to 
him, and hence its publication in connection 
with his reply. The result of it all shows 
how much unnecessary alarm a little smoul- 
dering smoke may sometimes make, I sin 
cercly hope that by the frank public explana- 
tiop given, all unpleasant feelings will be dis- 
sipated, and that hereafter the pages of the 
Farmer may be occupied with matters of more 


interest to its readers. 
L. B. ADAMS. 


Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
June 28, 1859.—J. C. Bean, Grayville, Il. Improvement 
in Seeding Machines, 

L- E. Burdin, Paris, Ky. Improvement in plows. 

A., W., & J. Campbell, Harrison, O, Improvement in 
corn planters. 

Giles Cramton, Marshall, Mich. Improvemant in 
seeds planters. 

C. B. Davis, Lawrenceburgh, Tenn. Improvement for 
sowing fertilizers in drills, 

B. G. Fitzhugh, Frederick, Md. Improvement in har- 
vesting machines, 

M. R. Flanders, Parishville, N. Y. Improvement in 
grain cradles. 

0. and J. K. Gingrich, Annyillé, Pénn. Rotary har- 
rows. 

C. P. Gronberg, Montgomery, Ill. Improvement in 
raking attachment for harvesters. 

G. Maynard, lion, Ill. Improvement in cultivator 
teeth. 

B Siddall, Ransom, Mich, Improvement in corn shel- 
lers. 











J. O. Stoddard, Worcester, Mass. Improved machine 
for making hay, 














J. Souter, Chicago, Ill. Improvement in apparatus for 
drying grain. 

B. G. Stipher, Richmond, Ind. Harvesting madhines 

C. G. Udell, Morris, Ill. Improvement of corn plant- 
ers, 


J. Young, Joliet, Ill. Improvement in rotary culti- 
vators. 


D. Foreman, Navarre, Ohio. Improvement in seeding 
machines, 

Austin Petter, Williamson, N. Y. Improvement in 
grain separators, 


General News. 


~ Mr. Simonds, one of the editors of the New England 
Farmer, died at Winchester, Mass.,on the 8th instant, 
He was the author of the series of books for young peo- 
ple known as the “ Aimwell Stories.” 

—The degree of A. M. has been conferred upon Miss 
Martha Haines Butt, by the Harrisburg (Penn.) Female 
Institute, 


—A son of 8. Wire, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., is 
head mechanic in the railroad machine shop at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

—A part of the great Central Park in New York city 
isalready open to visitors, and 3,300 workmen are em- 
ployed on the unfinished part. 

—Mr. Wm. Johnson, of Dallas, Ala., his overseer, oné 
slave, and six mules, all died, while a dozen negroes were 
very sick together, from eating damaged corn meal, 
1Stely. 

—Upwards of one hundred and fifty light loaves of 
bread were seized in Toronto on the 2d inst. and given 
to various public charities, 

—Ninety-flve clerks were discharged from the New 
York Custom House last week. Their united salaries 
make over $100,000'a year. 

—The oldest preacher in Philadelphia is Rev. George 
Chandler, who, in course of his ministry, has married 
three thousand one hundred and sixteen couples, and 
performed funeral services over the remains of five thou- 
sand. 

—The Congregational churches of Kansas have deter- 
mined to locate their college, toward which Amos A, 
Lawrence has contributed $15,000, at Lawrence and it is 
intended to erect a portion of the building (one wing) 
within one year and six months, expending upon that 
alone $25,000. 

—Rev. J. B. Ripley, pastor of the Mariners’ Church in _ 
Philadelphia, in his annual report states that five hun- 
dred sailors have been converted during the past year.— 
His church now numbers over one thousand members. 

—It is reported in the papers that Danial E, Sickles 
and his wife have become reconciled, and are living to- 
gether again. 





Foreign News. 


Later arrivals from Europe give more particu. 
lars of the great battle of the 24th of June. 

At Paris it is believed in some quarters that the 
French loss at the battle of Solferino amounted to 
from 16,000 to 18,000 men as follows: Gen. Niel’s 
corps 6,000 to 7,000; D’Hilliers’ nearly 5,000; Mac- 
Mahon’s 2,500; Canrobert’s 1,000; besides casual: 
ties in the artillery and special corps. 

The French people are said to be dissatisfied 
with the scantiness of the details as yet published 
in the Moniteur. 

The Patrie says Napoleon had an epaulette shot 
away. 

Gen. Dien is reported among the dead. 

The Austrians had seven oreight Generals and 
very many of their superior officers wounded.— 
Gen. Greschke was killed. 

Some of the French infantry regiments were 
nearly cut to pieces. 

The Piedmontese suffered so severely as to be 
incapable of forming in the line of battle. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times, 
writing on the 28th, says thatsome days must 
elapse befor the complete return of the losses of. 
the Austrians could be received. The same writer 
says that the Italian regiments in the Austrian ar- 
my have become difficult to manage. The men 
desert by scores and fifties. In the neighborhood 
of Trieste, a whole battalion had raised the cry in 
favor of Victor Emmanuel. A vessel on the coast, 
under the American flag, had been detected in the 
act of receiving the deserters on board after dark, 

The people of Milan have made threatening 
manifestations against the Jesuits whom public 
rumor accuses of keeping up a secret correspon- 
dence with Austria. 

The municipal body of Vienna have offered to 
maintain peace and order in case it was necessary 
to dispatch the garrison at Vienna to the seat of 
war. 

Enormous masses of French soldiers are march- 
ing into Piedmont via Nice and Mount Cenis. 

Napoleon was in perfect health, and the condi- 
tion of his army was excellent. His headquar. 
ters were at Vallengro, where Prince Napoleon 
was expected to arrive on the 30th ult. 

It is reported that, at Solferino, nearly every of- 
ficer and man of the artillery attached to the Im- 
perial Guard was put hors de combat. 

The Austrian accounts of the battle admit their 
loss to be 20,000 killed, wounded and missing. 

Paris, Saturday, July 2.—The Moniteur cons 
tains the the following telegram from the Empe- 
ror to the Empress: 

‘¢Vauxaio, Friday.—The whole army has pass- 
ed the Mincio, The Sardinians have invested Pese 
chiera, The reinforcements which I have received 
by the arrival of 35,000 men under Prince Napo. 
leon have enabled me to approach Verona with 
out compromising myself in any, way, as I have 
lefta corps d@’armee at Goito to watch Mantua, and 
am about to assembls another at BrescHia to watch 
the passes to Tyrol.” 

The Moniteur also contains the following official 
bulletin as to the battle of Solferino:. “The force 
of the army of the enemy amounted: to from 250,. 
000 to 270,000. The new artilery produced a ter 
rible effect. Its discharges reached’ the enemy at 
a distance whence their heaviest’ guns could not 
reply, and covered the plain with their dead. The 
loss of the French was 920 officers placed hors de 
combat, including 120 killed, and 12,000 privates 
killed and wounded. Amoag the killed are seven — 
Colonels and six Lieutenant Colonels. Among the 
wounded are five Generals.” 

Vienna, July 13.—The Austrian Correspondence 
says that the loss at the battle of the 24th, as far rs | 
has yet been ascertained, is 1,500 killed. and 8,100 
wounded. Further information will be published. © 

Verona, Joly 1.—Since the 24th of June there 
have becr merely unimportant skirmishes between 

the outposts. 

The new English Ministry has announced that it 
will be governed by a strict neutrality. 

Mr. Cobden has declined the proffered seat in 
the Ministry. 
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‘* She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." —PROVERBS. 
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THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 


A bird last spring came to my window shutter, 
One lovely morning at the break of day ; 

And from his little throat did sweetly, utter 

‘ A most delicious lay. 


He had no language for his joyous passion, 
No solemn measure, no artistic rhyme ; 
Yet no devoted minstrel e’er did fashion 
Such perfect tune and time. 


It seemed of th joys a th d stories, 
All gushing forth in one tumultuous tide; 
A hallelujah for the morning-glories 
That bloomed on every side. 





And with each cantictle’s voluptuous ending, 
He sipped a dew-drop from the dripping pane; 
Then heavenward his little bill extending, 
Broke forth in song again. 


I thought to emulate his wild emotion, 
And learn thanksgiving from his tuneful tongue ; 
But human heart ne’er uttered such devotion, 
Nor human lips such sung. 


At length he flew and left me in my sorrow, 
Lest I should hear those tender notes no more; 
And though I early waked for him each morrow, 
He came not nigh my door. 


But once again, one silent summer even, 
I met him hopping in the new-mown hay; 
But he was mute and looked not up to heaven— 
The bird that sung in May. 


Though now I hear from dawn to twilight hour 
- The hoarse woodpecker and the noisy jay, 
In vain I seek through leafless grove and bower 
The bird that sung in May. 


And such, methinks, are childhood’s dawning pleasures, 
, They charm s moment and then fly away; 
Through life we sigh and seek those missing treasures, 
The birds that sung in May. 


This little lesson, then, my friend, remember, 
“To sieze each bright-winged blessing in its day; 
And never hope to catchin cold December 
The bird that sung in May. 





Home Women. 


“Tt is the paradise of marriage that the 
man shall work for the woman; that he alone 
shall support her, take pleasure in enduring 
fatigue for her sake, and save her the hard- 
ships of labor, and rude contact with the 
world. 

He returns home in the evening, harrassed, 
suffering from toil, mental or bodily, from the 
weariness of worldly things, from the base- 
ness of men, But in his reception at home 
there is such an infinite kindness, a calm so 
intense, that he hardly believes in the cruel 
realities he has gone through all day ‘No,’ 
he says, ‘that could not have been; it was 
but an ugly dream. There is but one real 
thing in the world, and that is you! 

This is woman’s mission (more important 
than generation even,) to renew the heart of 
man. Protected and nourished by the man, 
she in turn nourishes him with love. 

Tn love is her true sphere of labor, the only 
labor that it is essential she should perform. 
It was that she should reserve herself entire- 
ly for this, that nature made her in:ay able of 
performing the ruder sorts of earthly tcil. 

Man’s business is to earn money, her’s to 
spend it : that is to say, to regulate the house- 
hole expenditures, better than man would. 

This renders him indifferent to all enjoy- 
ment that is bought, and makes it seem to 
him insipid. Why should he go elsewhere 
in quest of pleasure? What pleasure is there 
apart from the woman whom he loves? 

It is well said in Eastern law, that ‘the 
wife isthe household.’ And better still said 
the Eastern poet, ‘A wife is a fortune.’ 

Our Western experience enables us to add, 
‘especially when she is poor.’ 

Then, though she has nc thing, she brings 
you everything.” 

Thus writes the French author, M. J. 
Michelet, of the missions and relative posi- 
tions of men and women in the household.— 
It is a charming picture, and it is still more 
charming to know that its reality may be 
found in many instances in everyday life.— 
This may be doubted by those who get their 
ideas of domestic lif: from reading the pa- 
pers. What d'scordant, conflicting elements 
are there brought to light! What strange, 

unlawful attractions, and what seemingly un- 
natural repulsions! We hear of homes rank- 
ed by the world among its brightest and hap- 
piest, suddenly deserted by a faithless wife 
oran inconstant husband; mur ler steps in 
with bloody hand between those whom the 
world looked upon as united by the tenderest 


in real life just such homes as that pictured 


love that prompts such words, and in the 


sweeter reward than ever greets the boldest 
and most successful aspirant for public hon- 
ors and worldly fame. Thrice happy are 
those who know their own happiness and are 
content. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER SIX. 





I told you about the handsome features of 
Irish scenery last week. This week I will 
write about beggars. Books were very scarce 
and dear. Bibles you know are always cheap- 
er than other books, yet my grandmother's 
pocket bible cost half a guinea and at a time 
too when a servant girl received but thirty 
shillings for a year’s labor. The more intel- 
ligent among the poor tried to have a bible 
and a few religions books, but with these they 
were content. Newspapers were out of the 
question except for the wealthy. In addition 
to their real cost there was a heavy tax laid 
on their publication. I believe neither of my 
grandfather's ever tooka paper. In my fath- 
er’'s time they were more reasonable, and a 
number of farmers clubbed together to take 
a weekly, which was read time about at each 

of their houses. 

The want of news was supplied by beggars. 

We had occasional beggars, and prefessional 
beggars—beggars by choice, and beggars from 

necessity. Dear summers, of which I will 

speak on some future occasion, often turned 

out hundreds of families, who generally earn- 

ed their own bread, to seek a pittance to sup- 

port them, till the new potatoes would come. 

Sometimes they sent out their children on 

occasional tours, and other times they closed 

up their cabin and the whole family took the 

road. 

Bat besides such, there were many others, 

whom I call professional beggars—able- 

bodied men and strong, healthy women, who 

had neither business nor calling, end nor aim, 

but to beg their bread, from the cradle to the 

tomb. I beg the reader's pardon for two 

mistakes. They ate no bread; it was pota- 

toes they begged. They never enjoyed the 

luxury of a cradle, but were rocked on their 

mother’s back among her budge’s, 

You might suppose that these were a mis- 

erable class, but they did not appear so; they 

could talk and laugh as merry as the mer- 

riest. The wide world was before them; they 

were tied to no place, harassed by no cares, 

and had no good name to ke p up. Hunger 

cold and contempt was often their portion, 

but to these they were so much accustomed 

that they did not regard them. Indeed, if 
hard put to it, they could live on sorrel.— 

They were daily receiving and retailing news, 

the excitement of which was their constant de- 

light. And indeed our professional beggar- 

man, although he could not read was often a 

man of firished education. He could speak 

two languages with fluency. He was well 

acquainted with human nature. He knew at 

first sight where to place a man and how to 
address him, Some houses he entered with 
a jest, and others witha prayer. Some places 
he pleaded earnestly for alms, and at others 
he stood quietly at the door till first address- 
ed. He had seen both the giant’s causeway 
and the Cove of Cork. He could describe 
the river Shannon and the Lough Neagh.— 
He had been in the back kitchen of Dukes 
and Earls, and had got a sight of the great 
personages themselves. What he had seen 
he could remember and describe. What he 
had never seen he could guess at, and his con- 





love, The public prints are filled with de- 
tails ef deceit, desertions, and crimes too 
shocking for belief, committed by those who 
have sworn to mate life to each other all that 
it. is described above, snd this is not 
enough, but women must leave the gentler 
offices for which God designed them, and for 
which their own natures are 80 exquisitely 
fitted, and, by their coarse strivings. after 
masculine strength and notorioty, make such 
discord where all should be harmony, that 
‘one might well be lead to abjure all confidence 
in social faith and love, ‘and to believe that 
woman was bent on working out her domestic 


wrudin with her own hands, in the speediest 


sleeping on their floor. 


other their adventures. After that they sep 








times little children 
manner ible. But let us remember that | ready answers. Some 

for one sian made notorious in this way, | eight years of age and younger would come 
there are hundreds, aye, thousands, of whom |in with their meal-pack, and stand at the sage fo tsar hea Seer! 
the world has never heard, who are making | door, half ashamed, half frightened, till you ) y 


looks and tones which go with thom, a} could manufacture the article. 


Whenever he could obtain a bit of a hut in aes ack yay eid foneg meee ana their read. 
f : € 3 emselves of the lapse of hou 
tied, re nape pootes wait, hobo days, and weeks and never dreaming of their re.| destroy, they are at once the pioneers and 
erhaps he , 
consorted with one of his kind without even is a sure index to t 
the apology of a home to take her to. Du- | less lives, laying hold of every newly invented| and country, It * rane wana 
ring honey-moon, which lasted from one week stimulant to rouse their fate, when they dare not ys as premaat to ‘waren (ee 
psn . ahnves tee te thele. Sestnel blame their God for having placed them where | P@@Vily loaded teams as they come up to be 
ears, » 


they trudged along ‘together, telling one an- 


element; in short that she never would be happy 
if she had only half as much to do.” 


A Waste of Raw Material—A correspondent of 


Washington with an excursion party, tells a good 


would give them something, and then slip | story of an adventure of a patriotic Virginia lady 


by M. Michelet. It is they, and the families} away. If your would speaks to them, they |—‘ ardent as a southern sun can make her,”— 
who grow up under their influence, who are would answer “yes” or “no,” as the case 
the “salt of the earth.” The loving, trae] might require, These were not the reg- 
home wives and mothers, to whom the hus-| ular beggars’ children. The latter could ans- 
band says, “ There is but one thing real in| wer one question and ask another with all | found a fine looking woman overcome with much 
the world, and that is you,” receive in the| the assurance of their fathers 


at Mt. Vernon: 

“Tt appears that the side ef the hill had so 
caved in as to expose the pit of an old ice house. 
At the side of this pit the correspqndent aforesaid 


grief—sighing and sobbing as though her heart 


would break. He respected her tears for some 
In the dearth of real news our beggarman minutes, but finally fearing that her little boy had 


And when he | fajten into the hole, or some like calamity befal- 
had told the story half a dozen times, he be-| len her, he ventured to inquire the cause of her 
gan to believe it himself. This gave pathos | sore distress. She suddenly raised her eyes as if 
. . RP in proud surprise, and pointing to the ice-house in 
to his manner which dissipated all doubt as to a dramatic gesture, said: ‘Sir, is there anything 
the truth of his tale. A beggarman once | gtrange that a Virginia woman should weep at the 
told a story in our house about a mermaid, | tomb of the saintly Washington ?” 
: ‘ He says that when he informed her of her mis- 
seen by some sailors, whom he had lately met 
on the const. Tile faced gl owed and his voice take, she struck a bee line for the boat, and was 


: : lost to the eyes of the excursionists forever there- 
trembled, as he described her angelic beauty. | after, 


She sat upon a rock dressing her long black} —A good man, who has seen much of the world 
hair. In one hand she held a comb of glist- ot = bie ae a pag “The grand essen- 
: “a ther brightest gems | tials to happiness in this life, are something to do 
re au re "_ a > ori ey pkian of something to love, and something to hope for.” ” 
which she had brought up ; Music !—There is something very wonderful in 
the ocean, They hastened away from the ill-| music. Words are wonderful enough, but music 
boding sight, for they knew that it portended | is even more wonderful. Jt speaks not to our 
shipwreck. _ Rich strains of the softest music i as words et, speaks straight to our 
. in the distance. | e@"ts and spirits, to the very core and root of our 
followed them, melting away bey Oe ab-%% ae souls, Music sooths us, stirs us up; it puts noble 
So enchanting was the music that many of feelings into us; it melts us to tears, we know not 
the sailors turned round, to catch another | how; it is a language by itself, just as perfect in 
glimpse of the dark eyes and lovely features, | its way as speech, as words; just as divine, just as 
of the voluptuous sea nymph, although aware | dei Oa tole paar 
a od i é ; vice for Children..— “You were made to be 
that all who did 80, must inevitably be drown kind,” says Horace Mann, “ generous and magnan- 
ed in the approaching shipwreck. The tears|imous, If there isa boy in the school that has 
stood in his eyes as he told of the terrible suf-| a club foot, don’t let him know you ever saw it.— 
ferings of the sailors when their bark was seg isa gh with ragged clothes, don’t 
_ It was evident he | #!* about rags when he isin hearing. If there is 
shattered = the ey ‘ie in oe till a lame boy, assign him some part of the game which 
believed it himself; and, w at 1s Stranger still, | does not require running. If there is a hungry 
those who heard him took it for the naked| one, give hima part of your dinner. If there is 
truth. a dull one, help him to get hislessons. If there is 
Beggars made an effort to attend all the a bright one, be not envious of him; for if one 


; boy is proud of his talent, and another is envious 
markets and fairs they could; and here they | of them, there are two great wrongs, and no more 


were generally successful, for many thought} talent than before. Ifa larger or stronger boy 
that by giving a copper to the poor they has injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive him, 


Z ° and request the teacher not te punish him, All 
would have good luck in bargains. Horse the school will show by their countenances how 
jockeys, who had no qualms of conscience | much better it is than to have a great fuss.” 


about stimulating old horses and passing} Co-operation of the Wife-—There is much good 
them off for colts, would go out of their way | sense and truth in the remark of a modern author, 
: that no man ever prospered in the world without 

to toss a penny to a beggar, stand and listen prosp 
r ne th i ife. & 
to the prayer which the recipient would offer | |< sorapemniromat hie with Sf ube wales tam 


P tual endeavors, or rewards his labor with an endear- 
for his good luck, and then pass on, well con- ing smile, with what confidence will he resort 


vinced that the blessing of him who was ready | to his merchandise or his farm, fly over lands, 
to perish would rest on them for that day.— sail upon the seas, meet difficulty or encounter 
Aan Ged dkee not pecteinee for 1? Dane danger, if he knows he is not spending his strength 
j y P . | in vain, but that his labor will be rewarded with 
not the wise man say that “ He that hath pity | the sweets of home! Solitude and disappoint- 
upon the poor lendeth to the Lord ”? It is} ment enter the history of every man’s life; and 
true the same inspired penmen says that | be is but half provided for his voyage, who finds 
«th : f th icked i bomi but an associate for happy hours; while for months 
the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomina-| of garkness and distress no sympathizing partner 
tion.” But he would be a poor horse jockey 


is prepared, 
who could not do with the Bible as he does 
with hores, pick out what suits him and let 
the rest go. But the beggarman had a more 
excusable class of customers. Simple coun- 
trymen coming to the fair to make purchases 
and fearing to be taken in by such sharpers, 
would take care to give charity to the poor, 
that in answer to his prayer they might have 
luck. So you see our mendicant did a thriv- 
ing business, for, like the crafty lawyer, he 
took a fee on both sides. After all, begging 
was hard work and poor pay, and, although 
there were many beggars from choice, yet I 
am glad Iam not one. Reader will not you 
say the same thing? 





Mary’s Married Life. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Five years have made a great change in 
that little settlement in the wilderness. The 
forest which once crowded down almost to the 
river’s brink has disappeared as if by magic, 
and in its place a miniature city has sprung 
up with its busy streets, its churches, taverns, 
stores and mills. Just below where the high- 
arched bridge spans the rapid river at its nar- 
rowest point, stands a three story flouring 
mill, glistening in brilliant white paint reliev- 
ed by the long rows of windows, tier above 
tier, and above them stil the great black cap- 
itals “ Cash ror Wuear” that could be read 
Ladies’ Riding.— Among the many mistakes the | * mile away. The ceaseless clatter of the 
lady riders of the present day make, t here is one mill all through the week, and the tireless 
more deserving of especial comment, and that is | glancing up and down of the little tin buckets 


in regard to dress. A great many ladies merely | with their dainty tribute 
put on a long skirt over their usual under clothes. " wae eee ee nee 


Nowa lady cannot, by any possibility, acquire the upper bins, seem to echo the industry 
either a secure or @ graceful seat with so many |®0d thrift of the tarming community around. 


skirts, and the lighter the habit, the more likely is | Next below this stands the saw mill, a less pre- 
she to acquire a comfortable, easy, and graceful tentious. r I . sos “ 
sod: HS Wibek Hittigimablt's Tady ‘can wees, and , rougher-looking, noisier establish- 


which is rapidly coming in favor with our Ameri- ment, uP whose broad log-way many of the 
can horsewomen, is simply the skirt about a foot | Stately monarchs of the forest have beer drag- 


longer than oe priiaary walking dress, as light as| ged to the sacrifice within, and whence their 
it can be made, the jacket close fitting, the sleeves | remains 
rrther full at the shoulder and elbow, and rather pore, gone: dervh::te Sanger 0 Se 


tight around the wrist. Under the skirt she should varied forms of architecture, the beautiful 
have @ neat fitting pantaloon coming down nar-| temples of worship, the halls of trade, the 


row at the sane a pair of long red morocco boots, | lines of stately residences, and groups of 
with pantaloon strapped down over them. With] ¢ i i 
a habit of this style, the lady, unembarrassed by Roatentng enthagen | lied. “ie ied Ani 


her skirts, will feel cool and comfortable, and cheery clashing of the saw gives evidence of 
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jecture was often correct. Among the poor| which, taken in connection with the leaping or|the prosperity of the town and is echoed 
who could not read and had never been be- 
yon the bennda  f te tee parish. such a seat, and as graceful a one, as can be had on the 
man was looked up to as a wonder of knowl- 
edge and experience, who could amply repay 
them with a dish of discourse the privilege of 


hunting, now will enable her to have as secure a| back by the clatter and rush of the carpenter’s 


saddle, or, in fact, anywhere else.— Porter’s Spirit, new oe _ cae 

Hite Daughters—it ‘n,” saya Mrs, Elis, “¢ In spite of their noise and dust, it is pleas- 
most painful spectacle in families where the ent to linger around these huge devourers of 
mother is thegirudge, to see the daughters elegant the harvest and the forest, whence go forth 
ly dressed, reclining at their ease, with their draw- | the materials that are building up both habi- 


tations and men; creating even while they 


sponsibilities; but as a necessary consequence of | the emblems of civilization, and their motion 
the neglect of duty, growing weary of their use- 


they are. 


‘¢ These individuals will often tell you with an 
«| air of affected compassion, (for who can believe 


emptied of their bags of golden grain, in ex- 
change for which the farmer shall ‘have gold- 


arated, perhaps forever, perhaps to meet at it real?) that dear mamma is working herself to aneetntorpar ie tir eetniiiieny veut ve give 
stated intervals, Their children were known 
: by their sober face, theirsharp eye, and their' assist her, than they declare she is quite in her 


death. to his household. There is pleasure too in 


“Yet no sooner do you propose that they should | Watching through the open eides of the saw 
mill the steady flashing of that broad blade 








—_—.. 


with its teeth of steel, as it glides through 
the rough logs and lays them off in piles of 
smooth white lumber, ready to be transforms 
ed into shapes of use and beauty by the 
cunning hand of art. All about the great 
white flouring-mill the ground, the walks and 
fences are white with the signs of the good 
work going on within. Around the other, in 
banks and heaps the yellow dust is piled, and 
it floats down the stream tinging the flashing 
waters for a moment and then disappearing, 
as the brightness of the river does at that 
point, in the heavy blackness of a shadow that 
falls upon the stream like a curse. It is this 
baleful shadow and the still more baleful sub- 
stance from which it springs that we have 
been trying to avoid by lingering so long in 
the presence of its cheerful, healthy neigh- 
bors. But there is no escaping it now. Few 
and envied are the dwellers of that beautiful 
town who have wholly escaped its blighting 
influence. The black shadow of that gloomy 
pile below the saw mill stretches farther than 
across the river. It has the supernatural at- 
tribute, too, of extending in all directions at 
all times, independent alike of sun or moon, 
day or night. It follows the track of its vic- 
tims even to their hearthstones, No sunshine 
crosses the threshhold where that terror falls. 
It darkens the light of the sacred home fires, 
till even love sometimes grows weary with 
the effort to keep them alive, and lies down 
in despair to die. Wives and mothers 
have watched with failing hearts as it crept 
into their Edens of domestic joy, withering ey- 
ery blossom where it fell, and blighting every 
bud ofhope. They have kindled still brighter 
the household fires in the vain effort to ban- 
ish the fearful shadow. They have tried to 
wash it away with tears. With pleadings, 

entreaties and agonies of prayer have they 
sought to stop its progress. But it creeps 
steadily on. Wherever its victims go, over 
all things sacred and dear, over human hearts 
and homes, the joys of earth, the hopes of 
heaven, it goes, even to the verge of the 

drunkard’s grave, and all along the conrse of 
its blasting pathway stand pale and sorrow- 
ing women, and pitiful little children on 

whom grief and poverty and shame have left 
their scathing touch. The shadow of the 
Still! There it begius; just where that weath- 
er-worn and dreary looking building seems 

trying to poise itself on the river bank, stand- 

ing, like the demon of doom, with one toot 

on the land and one on the water, cursing 

both. There isno cheerful noise and clatter 

about this gloomy place. Close shut within 

are fierce and haggard looking men among 

huge tubs and seething vats, feeding the 

monstrous worm whose fangs have struck poi- 

son and death to the hearts and homes of the 
noblest and best. The wealthy owner of this 
building seldom goes near it. He has no need, 

for he has faithful agents to feed the worm and 

to supply its victims. He lives in a splendid 
house, he has a lovely wife, and children, and 
all that wealth can purchase to make him 
happy and respected. He is the Honorable 
Mr. Brand, whose money bought the votes 
that entitled him to a seat among the law- 
makers of the new State. His wife is beauti- 
ful, but money-made, like her husband, and 
like him, money-proud, and the children are 
growing up like their parents. Neither the 
Hon. Mr. Brand nor his lady have any ac- 
quaintance with the inmates of the humble 
little dwelling that stands within a stone's 
throw of their own stately mansion, but just 
without the golden sunshine that surrounds 
them, and deep in the gloom of that fatal 
shadow that stretches up from the old distil- 
lery on the river bank. There is no inter- 
course between the families, yet secretly they 
have been rivals for years. But let us go 
back a litle. 

For a year or two after Dr, Freeland re- 
moved to this new home, his success in treating 
the diseases peculiar to the country made 
him quite popular as a physician, in spite of 
his known habit of drinking. He still main- 
tained his stately, dignified bearing, never as- 
sociating with the frequenters of the village 
taverns, and, though seldom free from the in- 
fluence of liquor, never known to be drunk. 
During the whole time of his residence at this 
place, he was never known to go a mile from 
his own house, nor could he be hired or per- 
suaded to do so for any consideration what- 
ever. When he went out it was always on 
foot, no matter what the argency of the case 
might be. He kept no horse, and never 
would accept the favor of a neighbor's, and 
could not be induced to step into a wagon of 
any sort, though in cases of sudden emergen- 
cy they were often sent for his accommoda- 
tion. He slept with a loaded gun standing 


at the head of his bed. Every night this gun 
was taken out into the little yard behind the 
house, fired off, reloaded, and returned to its 
place again by his own hands. He neither 
ate nor drank anywhere except in his own 





house. He drank nothing but whisky, and 
that he brought himself, in a small tin pail, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














fresh from the distillery every day, J ust as 
regularly as the sun went down and twilight 
began to disappear in the deepening shadows 
of night, so regularly did that little garden 
gate open on the side towards the house of 
the rich Mr. Brand, a tall, bloated figure 
would step forth, the unfailing tin pail in its 
hand, and march, with haughty air and state- 
ly tread, straight past the rich man’s door, 
across the street, down a narrow lane leading 
to the river, past the white flouring mill, 
past the noisy saw mill, into the black dis- 
tillery beyond. In just fifteen minutes tt ap- 
peared again, marched back in the same path, 
through the little gate and into the cottage 
where Mary and her children waited for him. 


As time passed on and other physicians 
came into the place, all practice gradually 
slipped out of Doctor Freeland’s hands. He 
had managed to build a small framed house 
on the lot for which he had exchanged Ma- 
ry’s land; he kept two cows, and there was 
not in the town another such a garden as his. 
Indeed, it was said that the produce of this 
garden and the milk of the cows was all his 
family had to live upon. It was a great mys- 
tery to Mrs. Brand, and perhaps to many oth- 
ers, how those children were kept so regular- 
ly at the dancing school, and how with their 
simple elegance and modest ways they drew 
away all admiration from her richly-dressed, 
showy daughters. Of course, she could not 
stoop to make inquiries about such people, 
but she did stoop to a much meaner thing, 
that of setting afloat some very uncharitable 
surmises as to the way the money was obtain- 
ed to pay for their tuition and their dresses. 
To be sure there was nothing extravagant 
about them, and they wore the same dresses 
oftener than other girls did, but the material 
was rich and fine and must have been expen- 
sive, and then the exquisite taste displayed in 
the fitting and making was so much beyond 
Mrs. Brand that she could only account for it 
by suggesting that Mrs. Freeland had been a 
milliner in some eastern city, and that she was 
fitting out her girls from the remnants and 
the practice there acquired. This, she said, 
was the most favorable construction she could 
put upon matters, and that only went as far 
as the dresses were concerned; as to the rest 
she hinted that she had her own thoughts, 
and what they were the world might know 
as well as she, if it only had its eyes open, 
and chose to see. 

The truth was that from the first, the dan- 
cing-master had been so charmed with the 
graceful motions of these little girls that he 
asked their presence in his school as a favor 
for the benefit of less tractable pupils. He 
said their example, young as they were, would 
do more good in one night than his teachings 
could in a month, and as he taught the same 
classes for several successive winters he al- 
ways insisted that they should be present, free 
of charge, an arrangement to which the father 
agreed, providing the understanding should 
remain a secret between themselves alone, a 
stipulation to which the teacher faithfully 
adhered, and under which he often claimed 
the company of his little proteges at more 
distinguished assemblies than those of the 
regular school. Hence Mrs, Rand’s jealousy; 
for who ever thought of begging for her 
daughters t> take them to a ball, though both 
were older than their envied neighbors. 


Mary knew very little of what was going 
on in the world outside of her own humble 
home. People neither wrote nor traveled in 
those days as they do now. She had written 
once to her father, simply informing him of 
their change of location, and that they had the 
prospect of having a very valuable place in a 
few years. Shortly afterwards she received 
news from home that her father was dead, that 
her younger sister had married and was living 
with her mother who had become helpless 
from paralysis, and that Mr. Porter had sold 
out and gone with his family and several other 
adventurers to the then newly-explored terri- 
tory of Texas. Henceforth Mary Freeland 
was as truly dead to all former associations as 
though she had been in her grave. She was 
regarded with both censure and pity by the 
neigbbors who lived near envugh to hear the 
frightful curses and horrid oaths nightly 
poured upon her head. They heard the 
ravings which drove sleep from the house at 
night, and they guessed at the suffering and 
destitution that banished peace and comfort 
from it through theday. They pitied her be- 
cause she suffered, but many of their spirited 
consultations ended with blaming her severely 
for living with such a wretch. It would be 
far better for both her and the children, they 
said, to come upon the town, and leave the 
bloated brute to drown himself in whisky.— 
At length to such a pitch did the excitement 
grow, that one of them, between whom and 
Mary some little friendly offices had passed, 
ventured to hint to her the subject of a sepa- 
ration, Mary simply pointed to ‘her two little 
girls who were weeding in theg arden with 


him; “He is their father,” he said with 
such a look and tone that any further interfe- 
rance was thought unnecessary. 

As we have said, the house in which Dr. 
Freeland and his family lived was small. On 
the ground floor were four rooms, all small. 
The little front room they called their par- 
lor, the one back of it was the kitchen, be- 
side that was the bed room where Mary and 
her children slept, and partitioned off from 
the parlor by @ narrow hall was the place the 
Doetor called his office, where his bed was, 
and where, when not in the kitchen raving 
at his wife, he spent his nights with his 
pail of whisky and his loaded gun beside 
him. It was from this room, one night when 
a terr’fic storm was raging, that Mary heard 
a shriek above the crashing of the thunder- 
bolts. She sprang to the door and found it 
fastened. The awful screams from within 
seemed to chill the blood in her veins. She 
shook the door, and called his name and beg- 
ged to be admitted. Threats and curses were 
her only answer. On any other night his 
dreadful ravings would have been heard by 
half the town; but now the storm would 
drown them to all ears but hers. She knelt at 
the door praying to be let in, half wishing that 
help might come, yet thankful, in spite of her 
terror, to be spared the shame of a public 
scene. Between curses it would be fearful to 
repeat, the unhappy wife heard him shrieking: 

“More wine, Mary! wine! wine! Drink, 
you will need it all! The fiends have me at 
last! The very same! I knowthem! They 
choked Lester to death thirteen years ago, 
and now they are choking me! Mary! Mary! 
Mary! He told me they would! I knew it! 
They had their fiery fingers on me then!— 
But I drowned them in wine! One more 
glass, Mary! I have dodged the devils for 
thirteen years! Now come on with your bla- 
zing tongues! Ten of you were enough to 
strangle Lester, but I can match a million!” 

Thus he went on, now coupling her name 
with infamous blasphemies, and now calling 
upon her in tones of piteous entreaty, till at 
last he seemed to discover among his tor- 
mentors his old companion, Beaman. His fury 
broke forth afresh; he charged the spectre 
with treachery, perjury and ingratitude, and 
demanded that dies, plates, keys and other ar- 
ticles should be given to him. As these were 
apparently refused, the maniac said in stern, 
deliberate tones; ‘‘ Beaman, from the moment 
you betrayed me I knew what it must come 
to if we ever met again. You see this gun, 
You can’t escape now; the door is safe. Look 
into this muzzle. There it is, close to your 
eye! 1 have had it ready for you these five 
years! I knew it would come to this. Now!” 

Thore was a report, a heavy fall, and all 
was still within. In the morning the children, 
who had slept undisturbed through all, 
found their mother, pale and cold, stretched 
on the floor by their father’s door. 

( To be continued.) 








Household Recipes, 
Red Currant Jelly. 

With three parts of fine, ripe, red currants, mix 
one of white currants; put them into a clean pre 
serving-pan, and stir them gently over a clear fire 
until the juice flows from them freely; then turn 
them into a fine hair seive, and let them drain well, 
but without pressure. Pass the juice through a 
folded muslin, or a jelly-bag; weigh it, and then 
boil it fast for a quarter of an hour; add for each 
pound, eight ounces of sugar, coarsely powdered; 
stir this to it, off the fire, until it is dissolved; give 
the jelly eight minutes more of quick boiling, and 
pour it out. It will be firm, and of excellent color 
and flavor. Be sure to clear off the scum as it 
rises, both before and after it is put in or the pre- 
serve will not be clear. Juice of red currants, 
three pounds; juice of white currants, one pound; 
fifteen minutes. Sugar, two pounds; eight 
minutes. Anexcellent jelly may be made with 
equal parts of the juice of red and of white cur 
rants, and of raspberries, with same proportion of 
sugar and degree of boiling as mentioned in the 
foregoing recipe. 

White Currant Jelly. 

White currant jelly is made in the same way as 
red currant jelly, only it should have double-refin- 
ed sugar, and not be boiled above ten minutes.— 
White currant jelly should be put through a lawn 
sieve. 

Black Currant Jelly. 

To each pound of picked fruit, allow one gill of 
water; set them on the fire in the preserving pan 
to scald, but do not let them boil: bruise them 
well with asilver fork, or wooden beater,—take 
them off and squeeze them through a haiy sieve; 
and to every pint of juice allow a pound of loaf or 
raw sugar; boil it ten minutes, 

Red or White Currant Jam. 

Let the fruit be very ripe; pick it clean from 
the stalks; bruise it, and to every pound put three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar; stir it well, and 
boil half an hour, then add the sugar; boil and 
skim, 


Currants Preserved. 

Take ripe currants, free from stems; weigh them, 
and take the same weight of sugar; put a teacup 
of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup until 
it is hot and clear; then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night; then set It over the fire, and 





boil gently until they are cooked and clear; teke 
them,ouz of the jars or pote with a skimmer; boi 





the syrup until rich and thick; then pour it over 
the fruit. Currants may be preserved with ten 
pounds of fruit to seven of sugar. Take the stems 
from seven pounds of the currants, and crush and 
press the juice from the remaining three pounds; 
put them into hot syrup, ané boil until thick and 
rich; put itin pots or jars, and the next day se 

cure as directed. 


To Dry Currants for Dessert.’ 

Have a basin of water, dissolve in it a sufficient 
quantity of gum-arabic to make it rather thick; 
have also aplatefull of the best loaf sugar pounded 
and sifted; dip bunches of ripe, red currants into 
the gum arabic solution, and then roll them well 
in tae sugar; lay them separately on a dish to dry 
in the sun, They are very pretty for dessert, to be 
eaten immediately; if kept, care must be taken 
that the bunches do not touch, and the process 
should be repeated by rolling them in sugar for 
several days successively.— Germantown Telegraph 

Coffee as a Deodoriser, 

Now that the “sporting season” has again come 
in, we beg to remind sportsmen, and others that 
fresh-ground coffee is a perfect and safe deodor- 
iser; a sprinkling will keep game fresh and sweet 
for several days. Clean your game—that is wipe 
off the blood—cover the wounded parts with ab- 
sorbent paper, wrap up the heads, and then 
sprinkle ground coffee over and amongst the 
feathers or fur, as the case may be; pack up 
carefully, and the game will be preserved fresh 
and sweet in the most unfavorable weather. Game 
sent open or loose cannot of course, be treated in 
this manner; but all game packed in boxes or 
hampers may be deod orised as described. A tea- 
spoonful of coffee is enough for a brace of birds, 
and in this proportion for more or larger game.— 
Fresh ground coffee may be used with advantage 
in a sick room; a few spoonfnis spread and ex- 
posed on a plate is a safe and pleasant fumigator. 
—Builder. 





Answer to Charade of July 2 :—Orro-man, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New Work. 

148 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
A NEW STYLE--PRBICE $50. 


This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-neodle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper — than a seamstress can, even 
if she works for one cent an . Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 














QL. D.& H.C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 
145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
resent prices we see no reason why they should not be 
‘ound, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
reference is eye saa accorded to the Wheeler and 
ilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Gincinnath Cihiengo, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond. 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standin i 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel: 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 
#50! @75! SBILLO! B25! 


For Families and Tailors, 


ND ALL MANUFACTURING purposes, these 

machines are unequalled. They are more durable, 
capable of doing a greater variety of work, and of earn- 
ing more money than any other 

MACHINE IN THE MARKET, 
And for family use thero are none that can exvel our 
machines for service or in beauty of appearance. Call 
examine them at . 
133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
27-8w WILLIAM PORTER, Agent. 


PRATT?S 
PATENT 


Self- Ventilating 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


This is an enclosed milk-pan, 
80 arranged as to secure the 
suprly and circulation of air required for the separation 
and rising of the cream. By reference to the engraving, 
it will be seen that the pan has a cover; around the 
lower rim of this cover are several minute perforations 
for the air to enter, and at the top of the chimney, (as it 
may be called,) which rises from the centre of the cover 
is another series of perforations for the air to escape.— 
When new milk is placed in this pan, the colder exter- 
nal air presses in through the lower range of perfora- 
tions in the cover, and forces the warm air out through 
the perforations above, thus producing the required cir- 
culation, This circulation of air will diminish, as the 
cooling process goes on, but not cease; for qnene bei 
evolved in the production of cream, their lig tness will 
cause the air air to draw in through the lower perforae 
tions, and so continue the process of ventifation. 

The value of this new milk-pan will be at once appar- 
ent. Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting 











their open pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, snails, liz 


zards, &c., &c.; and they cannot cover them, because, if 
a ae is shut out, the cream will not separate from the 
milk, 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value.— 
In every family milk is used: and with one or more of 


these self-ventilating pans, the best condition for raising 
cream is secured. 
cellar floor, the pan is entirely free from molestation. — 
Davis the time that the patent was pending 
t 
Fair, held in Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, held at Pittsburgh; and at the N. 
State Fair, held at Dover. In each case DIPLOMAS 
were awarded. 


overed, and set upon a shelf, or the 


in 1 
1k-pan was exhibited at the U. 8, ‘Aaeloalonest 


ew Hampshire 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
117 & 119 South TenthSt., Philadelphia, 





Every Farmer sHouLD OWN AND READ “ PLAIN 
AND PLEASANT TALK ABOUT FRUIT, FLOW- 
ERS AND FARMING.” Ir Gives VALUABLE INFOR- 
MATION ASOUT THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, 
Corn, Ryx, Oats, Frurms AND Frurr Tress, £0. 
PROPER MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE,—A LIST OF CHOICE 
Srreps, Frurrs anp FroweErs. OW TO TRANSPLANT 
AND PRUNE TREES AND VINES, GraFrinG, &0. FUL. 
INFORMATION ABOUT BLIGHT AND InsEots, &0., &0., &0. 

“PLAIN AND PLEASANT TALK ABOUT 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING,” writTEN BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, wnao To HIS ALREADY 
RENOWNED REPUTATION AS A Preacuer, ORATOR AND 
AUTHOR, MUST NOW BE ADDED THAT OF A PRACTICAL 
FARMER AND GARDENER—FOR 8UCH HE IS AND HAS 
BEEN. 1 Vo1umE, Price $1.25. For SALE BY ALL 
BooxseL.ers AND AGENTS, OR SENT BY MAIL, POST- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRIOE, BYg 

DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 
Ww THE UNDERSIGNED, have .for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseuses for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 


ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Beseror, UC tica, 





T. M. Hunt, Auburn. 
J.J. Foot, Hamilton. J. Ossorn, Seneca Falls, 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Kgiry & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wurre & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 
A. P. Gurtis, Attica. Firon & Dittays, Syracuse 
W. Snaver & Son, Batavia. J. Cwen & Co., Detroit. 
J. G. Barierer, Leroy. H. & E. Gaytorp,Cleveland 
T. Bean eg, Elmira. G. Wiviarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Matruews, Buffalo. G@. G. GILLet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. CartTER & Bro., Erie. 

N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Sold by Druggists generally. Price 25 Cents. 

d. ‘LE, General Agent. 


CN.T 
29-4m Auburn, N. Y. 





1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMEN®, 1859. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN | 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
os * Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 3.20 P.M. 
* * Toledo at 9.85 A.M. and 4.80 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6,20 P.M. 
“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7,15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tionat Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 8.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 








an 





in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.30 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives ifi Detroit at 1.85 A.M.— 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M. 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

(eB Sleeping Cars accompany the Wight Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

(ee No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
aes INO. D. CAMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. 


T-tf 
SUFFOLK 
AND 


ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 


r puoroueH BRED SUFFOLK and ESSEX PIGS 
for sale. For particulars, address 
19-13w J. 8. TIBBITS, Nankin, Mich. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
" Organd Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
ayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideries, 


R acs hite Goods, Kid Gloves. 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
” "Fiennela, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPE1 AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
‘I'spestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain. 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


k, W ame tton and Wool do, 
Silk Damas ors Ow) 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
e Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


Oil Clot: 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
me tos Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & GO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


pesem SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth, and warranted, 8 ‘Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutto 














Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “The Op 


Dominion” Corrge Pot, and Aatapn’s Betr-SeaLing 
Fruit Cans and Jaxs. 21-9w 





Fight mae 4nd Sweet Corn, Timoth Taree Berle 
a 108 Woodward Ave, Detroit 





‘ 
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IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER, 


SAVE YOUR GRAM. 














; AS the prospects are flattering tor heavy crops and 


good prices, it will be of great importance to the 
grain gravera to procure the best machine in order te 
save their grain. 


‘ail OX & ROBERT'S 

ENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses every machine that has been introduced into 
the country. Their plan of separating isso complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw, 
which is a very important item. 

These celebrated machines have been in suceessful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missowri, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and have proved in every 
respect greatly superior to any in use, row | simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less liable to get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to thresh as 
much as aay other machine, but will do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw on a vibrating separator with half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as to 
render it impossible for grain to pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market. 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Valk 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run fh com~- 
petition with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-fourths of the grain to 
4 berm before Rd ba or the separator. te 

€ cylinders are built of iron or wood, “ open or tigh 
to suit the purchaser. Pk “ 

They have enlarged their machines this year in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to keep 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
credit they have so fairly won and richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
machines, varying in price from $175 to P gtd 

Their patent internal double geared 16 horse power is 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use. 

Robert’s Patent Lever for six or eight horzes is a v 
light running power being single geared, is very simple 
and one that we would recommend for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links — used instead of 


cast iron, consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear out, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but we deem it unnecessary to 
publish them. @ will merely insert the following from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 
test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mise 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858. 
“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

‘“‘ As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion was interesting, exciting and instructive, so 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert’s Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 
four horses were attached to the machine and in eight 
minutes (the length of time agreed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of wheat were threshed and 
cleaned. This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under vur notice. 

“The test was then applied to the following machines 
with the results appended. 

EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushels and 11 pounds. 
Rawlston’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds. 

FOUR HORSE THRESHERS. 
Moffat's Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds. 
Cox & Robert's Patent. 10 bushels and 253g pounds. 
The time occupied by each eight minutes. It will 


be 
observed by roference to the above that the last named 
machine performed more with four than either of the 
others did with eight horses.” 
For further particulars apply to, or address by letter, 
COX, HIB. CO., Manufacturers, 
9w Three Rivers, Mich, 


PENFIELD ’S 
SEED STORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
W. 8. PENFIELD, Agent. E. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 


oi purchased the above ESTABLISHMENT and 
increased the STOCK, I will sell 
CHEAP FOR CASH 

Every variety of FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, STOVES, TIN and COP- 
PER WARE, &c., some of which are as follows: 
Axes. 
Axe Helves. 
Apple Pickers, 
Apple Parers. 
Agricultural Furnaces, 








Hooks, Hasps, and Staples, 
Hatchets. a3 as 
Hedge Shears. 

Ice Cream Freezers, 
Knives and Forks, 


Barn Door Rollers. Carving Knives and Steels 
Bush Hooks. Jack-Knives. 

Bush Scythes, Pruning Knives, 

Bog Hoe Lamps. 

Bark Mills. Lanterns, 

Bull Rings. Mowing Machines, for 1 or 


en Saws and vy one ix m 
askets, (splint) from tent improved,) 
peck 409 bushels. strong, unequaled. 
Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters,(for Sausages.) 

ed,) from 3g to 2 bushels.|Mop-Sticks and Irons, 
Butter Stamps. Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Cultivators, tare.) Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
Corn Cultivators,with wheel|Ox-Yokes and Bows. 
Cultivator Teeth. Ox Bow Pins. 
Carrot Weeder, (Horse, Ox Balls, (brass, for horns.) 
Corn Planters and Seed Drill/Ox Ties, (chain.) 

Emery & Co. patent,) for|Plow Points, &c. 

orse. PLOWS.—Starbuck’s “Tro- 

Corn Planters, (hand.) jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5. 
Corn Cutters, Starbuck’s “ Peekskill,” 6 


2 horses, (Ketchum’s 
light, 


Corn Shellers. sizes, 
Cradles and Scythes. Nourse, Mason & Co.'s * Ea- 
Churns, (thermometer or| gle,” 4 sizes. 

2 Nourse, Mason and Co.’s 
Cheese Presses. “ Stubble Plow,” 7 sizes, 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) Steel Plows. 

Cider Mills, Subsoil Plows. 

Coffee Mills. Double Mold-board Corn 
Cooking Scales. Plows, 

Cow Bells. Side Hill Plows. 

Corn and Cob Mills, Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan- 
Curry Combs. ized iron tube and chain, 
Carpet Tacks. Pumps, (iron). 

Corn Poppers. Potatee Hooks. 

Clothes Pins. Pruning Saw and Chisels, 
Coal Hods. Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 
Chains, Pepper Mills. 


Drain Tile, 8, 4, and 5 inch.| Road Scrapers, 
Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for| Root Pullers, 

churning. Rakes, (hay, garden and 
Dish Cloth Holders, eranberry. 
Elevator Buckets, Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 
Forks, (hay or manure,) 2} sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 


to 8 tines. (hand and horse nog 
Fanning Mills, (Grant’s.) |Seed Drills, (horse or hat 1.) 
Flat- Iron Stands. Scythes and Sickles, 


Fruit Cans, (tin, stone [or/Scythe and Whet Stones. 





glass.) rata A rong or circular.) 
Field and Garden Rollers. |Saw Setts ind. Files. 
Grind Stones. Shovels & Spades,(all kinds 
Grind Stone Hangings. Sheep. Shears. 
Gate Hinges,large and sinall| Spring neces, 
Gimblets, (all sizes.) ugar Boxes. 
Grub Hoes, Stuffers. 


Garden Hoes, uare Cook Stoues. , 
Garden Syringes, ievated oven Cook Stoves, 
Horve Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 


and Se tors. Hall Stoves, &c. 
Emery ‘ Co.’s patent for|Transplanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also,| Forks. 
saws and saw attachment.|Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 
Hoes, all kinds, (hand.) Tea Canisters. 
Horse Hoes, Toys, (genes Ware.) 
pee Rakes, a bd ov ne, 
arrow! uare & triangu-| Water Kams, 
lar, % (oa » Well Wheels, 
Wrenches. 
Wagon Jacks, 
Wash Boards, 


ead nives. 

Half Bushel Measures. 
Halter Snaps. 

Horse Cards and Brushes. 

FLELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEEDS 
Of best quality and every variety. 

Persons ordering aS the above will please write 
their NAME and ADDRESS plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FIELD'S Seed Store, 108 Woodward dpenna, Deteolt, 
and they will receive prompt attention. E. TAYLOR. 

N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover gage, 











URNHAM & Cong Destore in all kinds of Agrie 


B cultural Im mena, arden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, torege and Com- 
mission. Warehouse near Rail Road ve attle Creek, 
Miebigan, G. 5. STER.LING, 
D. B. BUBNHAM: 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F, JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

Were we depenient altogether on the New York or 
Liverpool reports of the market of breadstuffs, prices 
would have long ago declined here, and we do not know 
but they would have been down to nothing by this time- 
Every steamer that has arrived at tne port of New York 
for the past thirty days has reported a declining markets 
and yet prices in our western markets have kept up with 
wonderful firmness, We need not say now that those 
few who are first in market with small lots of wheat 
and are able to realize on them willbe the lucky men.— 
The prospect so far of the crops, and the certain returns 
of a large yield, will make millers very cautious abou 
making larke purchases at the present rates, and though 
it is possible a few lots of the first may bring good 
prices and be taken at the rates now going, yet it is not 
likely that in two weeks after the harvest, the best 
wheat will bring over ten shillings per bushel. We can 
perceive no state of business in prospect that seems likely 
to affect this market, so thatit will bekeptatthat. What 
keeps prices up now, is owing solely to the fact that the 
stock of wheat and flour is not only small, but is in the 
hands of the dealers. Let any farmer look round in his 
own neighborhood, and count up the number of men 
within his acquaintance, who has got a stock of wheat 
on hand, and this fact alone will give him some ilea of 
why prices.remain up. But mark the changes that will 
take pl«ce when the holder becomes a buyer instead of a 
seller, and the farmer is the man who offers the grain 
for sale. 

In New York the Zceonomist reports the market for 
State and western flour is very much depressed, and ex- 
ceedingly dull for all descriptions. Prices since Friday 
last have declined about 10c each day, and in some in- 
stances more, making the reduction for the three days 
equal tc 35a40c per bbl. The concession is most marked 
on the common and medium qualities, which are press- 
ed for sales. The better kinds. especially fresh ground 
brands, are steady and held firmly. The demand since 
the date of our last has been confined to the most press- 
ing wants of the East and home trade, there being no 
inquiry for any other purpose. The sales for the three 
days foot up only 18,500 bbls., closing very irregular, un. 
séttled and dull, at $5 30a5 60 for supr State; $5 75a6 10 for 
extra do; $5 75a6 20 for low grades western extra; $5 80 
595 for old; and $6 10a6 50 for fresh ground extra Ohio 
shipping brands; $6 55a8 for trade do. 

Flour—In this city is selling only in small lots at about 
the same rates as last week. From $7 75 to $7 25 is paid 
for extras at retail. 50 bbls of spring sold at $5. 

Whoat—$1 to $1 80 for redand No. 1spring. 

Corn—Declining a little, Prime western at 78c. 

Oats—Small sales at 45c. 

Eggs—By the barrel, 10al1c. Smali lots fresh at 12c. 

Butter—In active running order—12a18c. 

Potatoes—Qld are bringing 60a70c; new selling at S714 
a: 00, with indications of decline. 

Live Stock, &c. 

The meat market in this city remains stationary, and 
will probably experience no change till after harvest, or 
at least while the intense hot weather lasts. Beef is 
quoted at $3 per cwt. Sheep $2 per head; lambs at $la 
$1 25. 

The Albany cattle market is still overstocked by 
droves which have been held back from week to week, 
and which are rushed in from the country the moment 
there is the least indication of an advance. On Friday 
and Saturday of last week, drovers already in the mar- 
ket were elate with the prospect ofa paying sale on the 
coming Tuesday, but on Sunday, says the reporter, the 
trains of the Central Railroad came pouring in with 101 
car-loads, nearly half of which were State cattle, many 
of them “’stillers,” whose owners had been holding them _ 
back for an opening. The prices are quoted: 

Superior-....... ef ecee | Giehnens coon ence once 

First GAGINT sworosesnede sare vodiveseadoas hee ty) 

Becond dO .2n0.o-- cone -nne ennn-------0- 44 @4% 

THird 0 ..ce conccnewesne cane cece cencdanua SKS 

TRPRTIOL ncn newanc’ sosusee s aes ence 84@ 

The New York Tribune reports the following state of 
the markets in that clty for this week: 

“We have seldom sean a more unpropitious day for 
drovers than the first day of this market. Over 8,000 cat- 
tle came into the yards, or the feeding lots near by, on 

Tuesday forenoon. In the cars, they had almost perish- 
ed with heat. The drive through our city streets was 
still more oppressive, and then they were obliged to 
stand upon the stone-paved yards, waiting purchasers, 
the thermometer in the coolest shade standing at 98 de- 
grees. Few drovers, brokers, and butchers, were in the 
yards for two or three hours after the market fairly 
opened, although the poor dumb beasts were waiting in 
the heat, dusty and thirsty. Some ofthe fattest distil- 
lery-fed cattle almost melted, and one cattle broker, M. 
Lauderback, a stout, hearty German, was struck down 
about 2 o’clock by coup de soliel. 

With over 4,150 cattle on the market, the hottest week 
of the year, what else but low prices could be expected?” 

The prices are quoted as follows: 

Birat quality..ccccusssessccocccccces 

ane peaenn cove etc oye 

Ordinary... ceveccccrcnccessccocess F OB 

Some extra good may be quoted at... all 

The general average of the market... ad 

The most of the sales range from.... 8 al0 
Wool, 

Reports from every part of this State seem to testify 
tp the fact that the wool clip of this year has been a 
great increase upon thatof any former season. It has 
generally been prepared for market in the way to com- 
mand the best prices. The sales arenearly over for the 
present. We give quotations from a few of the interior 


towns, from which may be gained an idea of 
this product of our State 7 yore 
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The Howell (Livingston county) Republican 
that the increase of the clip of ade a is eat mi : 
000 pounds, or some $25,000 over that of last year. ; 
In Ionia county, the total value of the cli f 
son is thought te be $30,000. taicnenl 


The Kalamazoo Jelegraph estimates the value of the 
wool raised in that county this year at $135,000. The 
amount sold nearly 240,000 1bs, has brought an average 
price of 443¢¢, the range having been from 88 to 53c. 

At Morenci, a little town in Lenawee, 32,000 Ips have 
been sold for which $12,000 have been paid. 

The New York Tribune of the 14th has the following 
relative to prices in that city: 

“Native fleece continues in good demand, particularly 
De Lain qualities, and prices rule firmly ; further sales of 
some 220,000 lbs have been effected at 40a58e for fine and 
extre quality, particularly at 45a50c—this, together with 
the amount reported by us last week, exceeds the quan- 
tity on the market, but dealers have 60 to ninety days 
for delivering all that has been contracted for—the prin- 
éipal purchasers are the two large De Laine Companies 
—and they have bought at comparatively lower rates 
than the prices current in tho interior the past moath.” 




















WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


ORNS FACTORY in exchange for 
eee cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 





BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMERES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m* H. OSBORN & CO. 





WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
T into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., ha on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. . WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 23-6m 








THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS, 


eee 


THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 


E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season !-- 
RoouestER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fxesy., 1859. 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. Itisaninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills, It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than flve men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: d 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
[tis the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
‘drills it is invaluable. One man with this- machine can 
«lo more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
v and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every “ae and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN -HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
targe stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


Hiorse F-owers, Threshers and 


Cleaners ! 


«TTS 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines, D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


ly the most powerful and most *conomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three stwmps have been pulled with this Mae 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor. Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 














motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900.00. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RB. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 
And all oth roducts of Michigan, at pri 
low those of former ears. Our ory ater aro geneh be, 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
RD & Co 


J. Le HU e 
(11}tyr Foot of Second-st, 


aera 











AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


a won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has ee 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its anally is kept up 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relied on 
to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivENEss; 
For tux Cure oF DyYSPEPsiA; 
For JAuUNDICE; 
For tue Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For HEADACHE; 
For tHe Cure oF DYSENTERY; 
For a Fous STOMACH; 
For tHe Cure oF DYSENTERY; 
For THE PILEs; 
For tue Cure or SCROFULA; 
For at ScroruLous COMPLAINTS; 
For tue Cure or RuEUMATISM; 
For Disrases oF THE SKIN; 
For tue Curr or Liver COMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy; 
For tae Cure or Terrer, Tumors AND Sart Rugvum; 
For Worms; 
For rue Cure or Gout; 
For a Dinner PIL1; 
For tue Curt or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryine THE Bioop. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 





Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certi- 
fy the nnparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertiun of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAC in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand AyYEr’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. S. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. may3m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BIGKEYE MOWER. 


+ yTMAN EMILLERS, 
PATENT. 









PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 


T'o which was awarded the First Premium, 
@ Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. AULTMAN &Co., 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 
But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 
First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. 

Second,—We have a perfect Sowet, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independont of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 
This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 


The following are some of its points of excellence as 
a Mower :— 
1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 
2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 
. Its draft is only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 
4th. It runs on two wheels which serve as drivers. 
5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 
6th. The cutter baris in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives, 
%th, The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 
8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 
9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion, 
10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 
1ith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the ma- 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. 
12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart. 
18th. There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency ot 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass, 
14th. The off shoe is only 24g inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath, 
15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached, 
16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking looge, but use oe 


ib with a spring pall and 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 


Points of excellence as a Reaper :— 
1st. It has allthe advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 
2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be cut without taking any of it up. 
8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower. af. 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine 
4th, The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best,position for delivering the grain, 


suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two 
. 8 the ve n n 2 

tng eoters in this State. & agent, and is now solicit: 

jy, 4 1 letters of inqniry, or requesting further informati 


screws, 








IMPORTED STONE PLOVER! 


THE HIGHEST AND BEST BRED BLOOD HORSE IN AMERICA, 


8 OFFERED TO THE BREEDERS OF MICHIGAN and other States at th ry | 
I pane the season 3a Sereite the oo. included, 4258 es at the very low price of THIRTY DOL- 
e second season for this horse in this State commenced on the first of Apri d 
He will stand at of April, and will end with the 80th of July 
Cooper's Corners, two miles from Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich.; 10 miles Srom Ann 
Arbor; 10 miles from Ypsilanti; 18 miles from Dexter, and 22 miles Srom Detroit 
Mares sent from a distance will be taken and kept on the usual terms, but the sub r 
responsible for accidents 01 escapes,should any occur. +9 ubseriber will not in any case be 
‘erms=-The money for service to be paid at time of first trial, or an approved note to be given for the amount 


bs Est Pedigree and Description. 

STON 4 was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, and was foaled in th 

sold to Count Bathyany at his annual sale of yearlingsin 1851, and was never out of es ecetthes te bay Ra 

until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England, previous to his importation rs 
This horse was sired by the renowned Cotherstone, winner of the Derby, out of Wryneck, by Slane ‘the sire of 

Merry Monarch. winner of the pare and Princess, winner of the Oaks, and also of man y other distin ished 

winners. Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and was by Touchstone, out of Emma. by Whisker, 

= being 4 — = i — beg we ES gan was of the ~— celebrated family in England for stoutness, he 
eing own brother alebone, Wofu re, all winners and the si f wi 

eo was i ne of Whalebone. . mk ds ATA SNOT CONG, RNS. | Teeahe 
tone Plover is a magnificent bay horse. ands in height, on particul t, st 

strength and substance, and is warranted as a sure foal etter ndependent of aie ae gota 

calculated to elevate the character of all half bred stock, and to become the sire of t 

will be ts agp ory for a spirit, endurance, and reat action. 

symmetry, great size, grand and majestic action and carriage, all of which is inherited fi f 

nowned int e annals of the Turf of Great Britain. He my free from defects, poy % feathed ne Delton pre ac 

hocks, — spavins, ringbones, twisted ancles, npright joints, or any other imperfection, and perfectly sound in 


his wind. For further particulars address the subscriber, 
THOMAS WILLIAMS, Plymouth, Michigan, 


Plymouth, April 16, 1859. 18-13w 
THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 

At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 

At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 
Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M. 


OED, iad the general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 
Terms=-$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 

Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor the season money. All mares not regularly returne: 
will be holden by the season. Pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner’s 
risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grainwill be received for insurauce money, delivered at m 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit prices. : y 

r, October, 1857. 


HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium at the Oakland County Fai 
tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


f great lengt 

eat racing qualities, he is wel 
e most valuable horses, which 
He is himself of the most beautiful color, fine 





given for the amount. Persons, part: 


At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 


HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horse Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, N 

he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Remblctenion’s dam b ple eran grandes "Bishop's — 

bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger. Hambletonian is 15% hand shigh, weighs 1150 pounas; pose 

sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- 

poe siroas acetates bee mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon him, and for style can not be 
HIRAM Ek. CADY, Agent. 5 > ie non ATOR 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wu Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring 
land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 

Owing to the extreme hard times amon 
the price of my horses. 
EMBLE LACKSON wil stand at 
note given for the amount. 
Good pasture furnished at fifty 
ou the 30th day of July 1859, 





Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak - 
g farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 
$20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served ora good 


cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree 0 : 
oS zacraon rag ae een i bt 
“ Kemble bern Jackgon am, Lady Moo «his dam, Fanny ees to tine a we aie 
got by Morton's Traveler; her dam wan sn imported mara nary Ue aor bat chou A One out of « mare 
the Imp. Tripolitan Bar Grand Bashaw; Young Baskaw')daer aa Ravghter af Mossomer nett to be eee 
y Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old sey Imp. Messenger. 


GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. ED, Detroit. 





THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmi . 

W land county, Commencing April 4th, at the sedated price of $10 the dena. ” natem, Ove 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


July 30th, 1859. 
Pedigree of Island Jackson: 


Is Blood Bay 153g hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 


drew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Im 

h . A 4 ' p. Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. *, E. ELDRE 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. ‘ vith ct serena paety 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 


ILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as foll : 2 cs’ ‘ : 
W ak, Beant Pe Maree ig 0 ollows: At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday’s and Tuesdays; 


oad 134 miles from City Hs q 
Fer Wikees cal eee 54 ity Hall, Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus 
Season the commence Apri 4th, and close July 80th, 
TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 
Season money to be paid when mare is first served ora good note given for the amount. 
Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black H : 
L. T. BULLARD, “Agent. nek, Hews demi Menqngne, 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 
tu PGE MACHINE, terse yO Danes 
now being manufactured in the most ’ 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, th th 
yet been put before the Agricult & United 
States, at a reduced price. : a a 

These machines are made of iron, 
any man being able to manufactur 
= a few hours practice. 

ey cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. The 

two dies, for three and four inch tile, _ pier ty tran 





F. E, ELDRED, Detroit. 

















GLEN BLACK HAWK 


FOR S4LE. 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give meacall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
was 2 jet black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 
3,000, F. E. ELDRE 


000. DRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] m23 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


4 Yee invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
: female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


These machines will manufacture per day, according | D+ 
to the force em dloyed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF TO MARRIED LADIES 
It is peculiarly suited. It will in a short time bring on 





are easily worked, 
¢a first rate article 


HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
the monthly period with regularity. 


but 500 pounds, and can ad 
0 
Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 


acked and sent ri 
oo nite’ Masia, or Se reign counanton, to po Bop 
ano. i his machin 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits, 
CAUTION. 


quality of clay e, any farmer who has a fair 
These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
8, 





on his farm, can’ manufac 
iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the wirioe off te pie 
chine b anol ing the cost of transportation. The ma- 
= di ary abe Hrd gst ey up ho more room than an | pregnant, during the jirst three months, as they are sure 
ey a yeh — . ) Al it may be worked by two | to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
eponemiell. or a man = mene most convenient and | every other case, they are perfectly safe. 
open” wo boys can keepitin full| In‘all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains tn 
FE Si the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
or mplicity, Durability, Economy, | tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hy» 
Cheapness, and amount of work terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
this Tile Maker Challences id ) ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef 
the Worla = fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
At th orld! though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calome! 
¢ present tlme, when thorough draining has be- | antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 
come A necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest | Full directions accompany each package. 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
ing — fee.sepertor to any other material now used B MOSE 
y " 


vin 





Late I. CO. Baldwin & Co. 
5th, The raker with one motion, throws the Sn dss pplications for these machines may be address- ( Rochester. N = 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus ayoj ing the od to JOHN DAINES, N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stam enclosed to any 
diteulty of d ng the grain from one gavel to another sited Birmingham, Mich, | authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
6th. "The platform can readily be raised or lowered to turn mail. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 
4 yt partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 


the stock remaining in the hands of the sub: 
who continues to breed for cash or approved p+ 


For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8 
FARRAND, T. &J. HINCHMAN, and in one Drag 
Store in every town in the United States. 16-6m 














ay be addressed to - ARNO 
Dexter, General pt 
BLOSS & O0., Special Agents, Detroit. 






















d prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and ba DRAIN TILE! 


at “S 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down 
SETH A. 





































sheep, and EE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
Chester White pigs. BUSHNELL. W different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
Hartford, Trumbull Co,, O., Cec, Ist, 1858, (s]te PENFIELD’s, 708 Woodward avenue, 
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